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> Originally Planned as a 5-Volume Flower Grower’s Library — Now Bound as : 
One Big, Beautiful Volume tt SAVE You MORE THAN 80%! ue 
HINK OF IT! The most beautiful and complete collection of garden ing! 
“0 flowers in FULL COLOR ever put into one giant volume. 640 big pages I 
of practical ‘‘Show-Me-How’”’ information on virtually all important gro 
‘ Flowering Shrubs, Bulbs, Roses, Rock Garden Blooms and Border Flowers or ¢ 
) that can be grown in every section, climate and soil of the United States. f t 
! 300 beautiful photographs show more than 800 different flowers in radiant : 
LIVING COLOR — countless MORE are fully covered in the text! — and kee 
‘. it’s all yours at an amazingly low Pre-Publication Price that SAVES occ: 
i YOU OVER 80%! 
| Makes Garden Planning Easy and Fascinating! V 
Convenient tables and instructive text assure you of maximum a. 
BIG success in garden planning. Every vital bit of information relating : I 
6” x 9” to each flower is given in concise, easy-to-understand language No. 
PAGES telling you exactly what to do to get the beautiful results you want. the 
: : : You learn How, When, Where to Plant and Transplant; Disease 
on highest quality white and Pest Control; Formal and Informal Arrangements; Winter | 
coated paper! Protection; How to Make Your Garden a Rainbow of Harmonious C 
Color from Early Spring to Late Fall; How to Select for Hardiness, cint 
FLOWERS Blooming Periods, Sun and Shade. Hundreds of unusual sugges- T 
pha nny tions for making your garden ‘delightfully different ”’ adding iat 


hundreds of dollars more value to your property, making it the 
admiration and envy of your neighbors! Edited by E. L. D. uns. 
Seymour, world-famous garden authority! 


from fine screen engravings, 
valued at $140,000.00! 


Wwe Soo EXAMINE IT FREE! : 


at the bargain price of only one! Save $20.05 if You Keep This the 
w PRE-PUBLICATION BARGAIN! aoe 


If we produced a 10,000 edition of each of these 5 flower books in color as 
Far Surpasses Any Other originally planned, we would have to price each one at $5.00 be compelled V 
FI B k to charge $25.00 for the set of 5! But by effecting tremendous economies TI 

ower 500 through huge edition printing and binding as one single big volume we have 


SLASHED the price to only $7.50 — a SAVING to you of $17.50! ord 

And here’s an even further SAVING for you. By acting AT ONCE you lig] 
may reserve your copy for a Full Week’s FREE Trial at incredibly low Pre- igh 
Publication Price of ONLY $4.95 instead of regular price of $7.50 after tha) 
publication. Thus by acting promptly you INCREASE YOUR SAVINGS to 
$20.05! Keep it only if delighted, and pay in easy monthly installments. Don’t 
be disappointed mail FREE Trial Coupon NOW before entire edition 


1. Brings you the finest FULL COLOR 
reproductions man ever created! 


2. Covers broad scope and range of many 
volumes in one! 


3. Combines breathtaking beauty and 











practical information of ——— is reserved! A 
i essional! ; 
ing value te amateur and profess © 1948, WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., 50 West 47th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. root 
4. Tells everything you need to know it? 
about any flowering shrub or plant you Te ee ee ee ee ee l 
want to grow! MAIL THIS FREE-TRIAL COUPON TODAY! . 
? ; e WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., 50 W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. SIX ¢ 
JUST A HINT OF THE CONTENTS IN THIS 5-IN-1 BOOK! Yes, without —_. nome Pe rx Faget ap ye out 
Book 1 — Gardens; Forming Hedges; Book 4— BULBS ¥ IN COLOR” — rs pe oo as 5-bool — oo es hea 
FLOWERING SHRUBS Arches or Trellises; Walls 75 Varieties Shown in Full now bound as 1 big colorful volume covering Roses, Shrubs, Roc 
150 Varieties Shown in Full Preparation of Soil Color PLUS Many More Gardens, Borders, Bulbs. Ship for week’s FREE Trial as soon as 
Color PLUS Many More rreatment of Roots Covered in Text # ready. After 7 days’ FREE Examination, I will either return book 
Thoroughly Covered in Pruning When, Where, How to Plant and owe nothing; or, if completely delighted, keep it and remit only C 
etext ail Petilicine Mensures eee Ecpthe $1 monthly until incredibly low Pre-Publication Bargain Price of f 
Zarly, Summer and Late z Dates : : Ae yr 
Flowering Shrube _ . and much MORE Winter Protection t ONLY $4.95, plus few cents postage, is paid. (After-Publication 
Tall, Medium, Dwarf Vari Book 3 Winter Storage Price will be $7.50.) ; ; P 
eties _ re Jividing . 
Months of Flowering THE MIXED BORDER oe MORE a C] tl ee ae — are 
Soil Requirements 175 Varieties Shown in Full - Onc mucn . ; Sage rae ip : : 
a and Spacing Color PLUS Many More Book 5 — Edition in Genuine Morocco-Grained DO NOT WRITE IN BOXES : witl 
Shrubs for Shady Locations Covered in Text THE ROCK GARDEN z Artcraft; only $1 extra, Same terms - alps “a 
Transplanting, Maintenance Hundreds of Annuals, Bien 292 Varieties Shown in Full and return privilege. you 
Propagation from Divisions nials and Perennials Color PLUS Many More Please 
of, aot; Layering: Selecting and Preparing Site _ Coven Test Mr. ‘oaRY Prime: 152 
ing sit icine kai Easy to Grow Varieties Selecting the Site EE toe ne ee speek RIM, of mena s 
.. and much MORE Hard to Grow Varieties Slope, Drainage, Soil Miss r\\ YW 
ae Hardy, Half-Hardy Types Building the Garden Add rT U 
Book 2 — ROSES Designing Borders Planning, Planting, Mainte a TRON RS 1k de OE ee 16812 our 
125 Varieties Shown in Full Grouping According to Color, nance City & pr . T 
Color PLUS Many More Height, Blooming Period Arranging for Color, Height Z N State : I 
Covered in Text rhinning Out, Filling In Types for Early Spring Flow PRS EVD o-ovoresrernensvrrencnerverserserecosecners SS ey ae e 
Selections for Partly Shaded Planting and Transplanting ering; Late Spring Flow SAVE CHARGES ON 3-LB. SHIPMENT!—Mail only $5.00 for wile 
Sites; Town or Suburban --and much MORE ering ;;Summer & Autumn Flower Book with this coupon and we will stand shipping charges. and 
COMPLETE CROSS-REFERENCE INDEX OF MORE THAN 2,100 ITEMS [Same return privilege; refund guaranteed. > 
1e 








Herticulture; December 1948; Volume X XVI; No. 12. Issued monthly. Published at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year, $2.00. 
Canada, $2.00. Foreign Countries, $3.00. Entered as second-class matter December 8, 


1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1897. Additional 
entry at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., August 12, 1947. Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 




















READERS @ puestions Answered 


I understand that hotbeds can be heated with electric light bulbs. 
What size is best? 

The 25 watt bulbs appear to be the best. Smaller bulbs do not 
give sufficient heat, while larger ones tend to produce hot spots. 
ee ae 

My Christmas cactus has been blooming for a long time already 
and it insists on continuing. Should I try to stop it? 

Allow it to bloom, if it wants to, but do not force it by special 
feeding or other treatments. Then, as soon as it shows signs of 
stopping gradually reduce the amount and frequency of watering 
until very little is given. 











y + y 


How should I handle a three to four-foot blue spruce living Christ- 
mas tree after the holiday season is over to save it for outdoor plant- 
ing? 

If the heat indoors has not started it into growth and the 
ground can still be dug, set it outdoors at once but erect a burlap 
or other screen to shield it from drying winds and sun. However, 
if the roots were badly “‘clipped” to make it fit into the tub, 
keep it until Spring in a cool but light place indoors, watering it 
occasionally. 

: e-e 

What is the best time to prune abelias? 

Since they flower comparatively late the best time is in late 
Winter or very early Spring. Where the plant is growing in the 
North the only pruning necessary is to cut out the dead wood in 
the Spring. 

y g y 

Can I leave my pink hydrangea out of doors all Winter in the vi- 
cinity of Chicago? 

It will not prove completely hardy there. Even if the stems are 
not killed back entirely, it will probably fail to bloom or bloom 
unsatisfactorily. Store it in a cool place indoors. 

y y y 

Will rhubarb and blueberries grow well in the same soil? 

They may both grow and do reasonably well but remember 
that blueberries are usually found in an acid soil. Rhubarb, on 
the other hand, seems to prefer a little lime or, at least, a soil more 
nearly neutral. 

y y y 

What can I use for a tall evergreen-hedge in partial shade? 

The best plants are hemlocks, yews and douglas firs in the 
order named. The hemlock, especially, will survive without full 
light, although it will tend to be somewhat more open in growth 
than if it were growing in the sun. 

er ¥ 

A few weeks ago I planted a calla lily in a four-inch pot and the 
roots are already coming through the drainage hole. Should I repot 
il? 

It would probably bloom reasonably well in such a pot but a 
six or seven-inch pot is better. You should be able to shift it with- 
out disturbing the plant seriously. Remember that callas are fairly 
heavy feeders and like a good soil. 

y 7 y 

Can you tell me why my poinsettia shows no sign of “blooming” 
for Christmas? I have given it a warm place with plenty of light. 

Poinsettias do not produce their colored bracts unless the days 
are short. Put it where it will get less hours of light or cover it 
with a paper carton in mid-afternoon each day and remove it after 
you have your breakfast. 

er 2 

What is the botanical name for the native plant known in some of 
our more southern states as “‘ spider lily’’? 

The plant is probably Hymenocallis occidentalis which grows 
wild in lowlands from South Carolina to Mississippi and Missouri 
and is sometimes transplanted into gardens. It is often known as 
the “spider lily.” 
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Over 40 Years of Effective Plant Protection 


MORE GARDENERS EVERY YEAR USE 


Vitlicon’s Products 





CGle extend to all 


Our friends Our 








best wishes for a 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 
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bresent: unique and timely gift suggestions from 
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For your garden or terrace... an 
exclusive Carbone creation by 
Baston . . . rustic design, 11¥2” 
high, 82” wide . .. The plaque is in 
ongy colors, weatherproofed and 
as platform for bird feeding. 
Complete, ready to hang, ¢8.50. 


Mail and phone orders filled - 
delivery charges free in New England 


Carbone 


342 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











A TREAT 


for the HOLIDAYS 


Fresh homemade candy mailed 
direct to you or to your friends. 
Send for free booklet and choose 
your favorites. MARCY FARM 
CANDY, Dept. H6, 1173 Chest- 


endl 
= nut Street, Newton Upper Falls | 
= CANDY 64, Massachusetts. 











}} 125 Madison, Dept. HT, Chicago 3, Ill. 





CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


Helleborus niger altifolius—Glorious winter bloom- 
ing perennial that will actually flower through the snow | 
during winter months. 


3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $8.00 postpaid 
Send for free catalog of hardy perennials 


LAMB NURSERIES 
Box H-11 Spokane, Washington 


When Writin 
Please Mention 


E. 101 Sharp 
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House Plant Hints 


A few of the plants which will grow in 
either soil or water are: philodendron, Chi- 
nese evergreen, wandering jew, umbrella 
plant, nephthytis, English ivy, dieffen- 


| bachia and aloe. However, for longer life, 


planting in soil is recommended. 

Plants which need but little light are: 
aspidistra (cast-iron plant), sansevieria, 
philodendron, dieffenbachia, nephthytis, 
English ivy, Chinese evergreen and aloe. 
Those needing full sun are most of the 
blooming plants: cacti, and crown of thorns. 
Maranta, peperomia, piggy-back plant, 
begonias, gloxinias and African violets need 
some sunlight and usually thrive in east 
windows. They may be raised in north 
windows but should be placed in sunlight, 
if possible, for a few hours once a week. 

If the soil of a house plant becomes 
infested with worms, a little lime water 
will annihilate the worms and sweeten the 
soil. 

Do not repot a plant unless it is necessary. 
However, it is time to repot if the roots are 
growing out of the pot or the plant is over- 
crowded. If plants must be repotted en- 
tirely, Spring or early Fall is the best time 
for the change. In Spring repot when the 
tree leaves are beginning to unfold. 

Plants suffer from drafts, sudden changes 
of temperatures and also from gas fumes. If 
a plant freezes, it still has a fighting chance 
for life. Instead of immediately moving it to 
a warm spot let it thaw out gradually by 
moving it first to a cool room where the 
temperature is just above the freezing point. 

The sudden change from a greenhouse to 
the hot, dry atmosphere of a house may 
cause the leaves of a plant, such as the 
hydrangea, astilbe or cyclamen to turn 
yellow. Cyclamen, especially, needs plenty 
of water, not too much sunlight and a cool 
place. Hydrangeas and astilbes require an 
abundance of water in the average home. 

A dieffenbachia’s lower leaves may turn 


| yellow from lack of moisture at the roots, 


too little humidity or too low a tempera- 
ture. 

Cinerarias soon become limp in too warm 
a room. They thrive in a room with a night 
temperature of 45 to 50 degrees and a tem- 
perature during the day somewhere in the 
60's. 

Hairy-leaved plants such as African 
violets, rex begonias, and gloxinias resent 
having their leaves sprayed with water. 

If the buds of a gardenia plant soften, be- 
come brown and droop, the plant has been 
chilled, is infected or is too dry. 

Because the petals of calceolaria flowers 
water-spot, the potted plant should be wa- 
tered from the bottom or by submerging the 
pot in water for a few minutes without 
touching the petals. 

The azalea and the gardenia need acid 
soil. However, the azalea needs moist and 
cool air, while the gardenia wants a warm 
humid atmosphere. 

Both hydrangea and genista plants need 
a cool room and plenty of sunlight and 
water. 

— Society or AMERICAN FLorIstTs. 


Garden Sanitation 


We are seeing recommendations in these 
days of the Dutch elm disease to “sterilize all 
tools” and statements tothe effect that, if we 
keep our trees growing vigorously and well 
pruned, they are not so likely to be attacked 
by the virile fungus. These statements are 
made by scientists and laboratory workers 
who know the cold hard facts and those who 
garden will most surely accept the state- 
ments as true. 

What is said of the control of the Dutch 
elm disease is just as true of other diseases 
that invade the garden and there are a 
number of simple steps that everyone can 
take to help his plants attain their best. 

First is the fundamental fact known to 
every medical advisor: if the body is 
well nourished and happy in its surround- 
ings it can much easier resist disease. Hence, 
good soil fertility is the first weapon we 
can use against plant pests and sicknesses. 

The second weapon is to see that the 
plants are happy in their surroundings. 
Happiness to a plant means growing in a 
habitat to which it is suited and then seeing 
that it stays that way. Prolonged droughts 
for plants which like a normal moisture 
condition means unhappiness and suscepti- 
bility to troubles of many kinds. Your 
plants, if you try to understand their 
“language,” will soon tell you whether or 
not they are happy. 

Beyond good food and right habitat 
it would seem that tenement conditions are 
the most objectionable to plants. No plant 
can develop crowded in among others of 
its kind or shaded by bigger species. Such a 
condition makes a wonderful place for decay 
to thrive. More especially is this true if 
there are germs of decay close at hand. 

If there is one good thing that all the talk 
about composting and organic gardening 
is doing, it is that it is providing within the 
bounds of the garden itself a convenient 
repository for garden waste which might 
otherwise lie around the beds or paths and 
provide a place for diseases and bugs. If for 
nothing else, therefore, than for the need 
for cleanliness begin in 1948 to make a 
compost heap. 

In fact, it may be said that this use of 
refuse provides in an incidental way what 
is possibly the greatest aid to garden 
sanitation. If you doubt this statement, just 
look under an untouched bunch of old dead 
weeds after about four days and note the fine 
maternity ward it offers to insects. Tools 
should be clean, too. Tools should even be 


. sterilized in certain cases. Plant medicine 


of every sort should be on the shelves with- 
out question but, if we will obey the good 
health rules of good housing, plentiful food 
and thorough sanitation, the “‘doctor” will 
not have to come to the garden half so often. 

— NEtson Coon 
Watertown, Mass. 
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a | The Armchair Sh 

al) e Armchair Shopper 

we | : h 

rel] lI takes pleasure in easing your gift shopping, by presenting fine, attractive and unusual gift 

ed : ==> items from many places. Shop now, easily and wisely, using 

aa : HORTICULTURE’S columns as your guide. 

5, wit TOCETUR EET OEC EEE EEE TELA 

ers 

, © New and Recent Tilles: 

“ - - S| GARDE @ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, | 

e- ee } @ Flo , Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, | 
BOOK + seeeiy Slants, Goesniantion, Cacti, ° 
@ Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. | fa>’.~@ ?RING-STAND, 1D — CALENDAR’ @-.v@? 
Chi 
* Still looking for that Christmas present? ° 

ses ts 3 Small, Standing, Desk Calendar 

a The books in our stock which we are listing are in | ~ * 

an ample supply for Christmas. 15 pages, 3%" x 4% 

® Bailey: Standard Cyclopedia 2 covers, Dec. 1948 = Dec. 1949 
of Horticulture, 3 
to Ditecesasceees $35.00 Each calendar page contains 
= © Bailey: Hortus Second................. $6.00 | plant life border in blue 

d- © Seymour: New Garden Encyclopedia.... 5.00 phases of the moon 

ce, ® Biles: Complete Book of Garden Magic.. 3.50 : : 

we n r © Starker: Western Flower Arrangement.. 2.50 signs of the zodiac 

ei Say ‘* Merry Christmas” with © McFarland: Garden Bulbs in Color...... 3.49 printed by The Merrymount Press, Boston 

7 ® Wilson: The African Violet............. 2.50 

he CARDS OF woOoD © Krauss: Begonias... .... 2.00 .sceeeeees 4.00 mete chee 

gs. Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these © Blasdale: Cultivated Species of Primula... 7.50 | price: 95¢ postpaid 

a wranily reined woods 0M" » ot” beeper © Hume: Azaleas, Kinds and Culture..... 3.75 | 

ng sporemricns designs ond menoges. Send only $1 © Hume: Azaleas and Camellias......... 2.00 | Copies may be ordered from designer-publisher 

=e ‘or 1.50 value) with envelopes—illustrated folder © Mclean: The Gladiolus................ 4.00 | 

ats sashes © Southwick: Dwarf Fruit Trees........... 2.50 | MARY SAGE SHAKESPEARE 

ire CARDS OF WOOD © Clarkson: Horbs.........cesceeeeceeee 3.00 | 270 Boylston Street Brookline 46, Mass. 

ti Manlius 6, N. Y. Deadline for Christmas orders: December 15, Please add 25c cea 

yur = special delivery charges to orders 

eir s > reaching us after Dec. 10th. Dead- 

LOVERS OF OLD SILVER ; line for gift certificates: Dec. 19. 
or You will be delighted with our 

edeies deat sotes 

serving pieces that give distine- THE HORTICULTURAL 
tat ton to table ne rearriggy ee ‘ 

ts gifts not likely to be duplicated. | BOOK SERVICE 

>riced from $3.95 including tax. 
Send 10c today for your copy. { . 
unt Filigreed Nut os South ot. % 214 Detroit Avenue 
of segs O Sterne MASTERCRAFT f.10n, Mass. | CONCORD «+ CALIFORNIA 

La a —— | —— _ 

, C} | ° > 

ay THIS at Christmas Cime... Give Glad 

: WHEN YOU GiVE...UIVe UVIGGdS 

Ik CLOTHES | | Srraopuctoay DB SELECT QUALITY $990 

| INTRODUCTORY GLADIOLUS BULBS  Postpaia 
ng p | N OFFER 

he To introduce our famous bulbs from varieties as Elizabeth the Queen, 

nt our ROGUE RIVER GARDENS, and to Valeria, Stoplight, Corona, Shirley 

ht BAG ., acquaint youwith our specialized Free Temple, Silentium, Snow Princess, 

o we Service, as well as the many fine Bar etc. Packed in special box to bring 

is A’ 1 Body ‘r.gain Offers in our full color bulb enjoyment to you and your friends 
for RARE FIND! Re & folder we make this Bargain Offer. at Christmas. Write for new color 
ed Se ee This collection contains such new _ illustrated Gladiolus list. today. 
a bate — 4 sorts tempted for Le this | ER GARDENS 328 REDWOOD HIGHWAY 
is e Tirst reatly convenient one we ve ever had. 
of It is made of washable white twill with red decoration, GRANTS PAS S, OREGON 
and keeps more than 150 clothes pins clean and handy. ——— 
iat Hang it on the line or your belt, or let it stand on its 
own bottom, With an aluminum hook, 55c¢ each or 2 for | "se pins are as iffere as 
en of Pesapands Sere, Sav CS. U ] These pins are as differe nt as 
ist nNUuUSuUA they are new to this coun- 
ad CARLA JILL STUDIOS . try. Handworked silver 
ine “headquarters of the unusual” Gift filigree surrounds 
ols NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. JUST the hand-painted 

be I 

| — ———_—— Jelft blue 

ine “Fameus as the Back Bay” | ARRIVED ond white 

th- KUM-UP.TU'S FROM hi . 

od HOLLAND china center. 

od DATE NUT ROLL Quaint Dutch scene 

‘ Full natural davor of dates, nuts and marshmallow. Can be e .. . : 
Fill | Segara ast ae deat sna ae Wie wage he» Payecntleg 
. ° ° cep in- ° . . 
n. I eee, tend cee ciation JANE G. PLANT the price, including postage. 
“KUM-UP-TU LUNCHEON 3906 Woodbine Ave., Baltimore 7, Md. Please, no C.O.D.’s. 
56 Falmouth Street Boston 15, Mass. 

a aaron —e For CHRISTMAS Gees dee eas Geena | A HS EG a LEA UO A 
SLN invidiane Crank cranes wrapped It is a holiday treat to open our fragrant C H en ] S T M A S D b C 0 A T ] 0 fh S 
Bitty Dy ath Te | EVERGREEN GIFT BOX | Request our 1948 Illustrated Catalogue of 

an tid bh Sd ek din 60 0b 06 006 64 ° aj wi i , P . . | * “ m 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for... . || $1.25 | Colorful corsage; a teady-to hang derortion anda serie | Balsam Wreaths, Sprays, Roping and Notions. 
8 L N INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS of mistletoe! Mailed with a GIFT CARD just in time for 
$10" atime gala emimipatie Pe Sed $2.25 | CHRISTMAS DECORATING. $4.75 PREPAID. THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
RIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for..... 75¢ WHITE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
S LN GARDEN LINE........... on .... $1.00 22 Rockland Street, Brockton 5, Mass. Dept. H Box 10 Putney, Vt. 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. RE SE EE UE MS 
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20 years growth 
in a SINGLE DAY 














At once, you can en- 
joy the majestic 
beauty of big trees, 
planted so skillfully 
they seem growing in 
their birthplace. Big 
trees give your grounds 
that established look, that air of refined spaciousness that 
Nature takes a whole generation to provide. 

Frost & Higgins has a way with trees that makes them 
quickly feel at home in a new location. Wide range of varie- 
ties, any size you want. Call now and see how easily you can 
add extra shade and beauty to your grounds. 


FINE SPECIMEN TREES 


Larger than usual nursery sizes. Ready for your inspection 
now. 





Plane Trees Katsuras Lindens 
Maakia Trees Chestnut Oak Maples 
Dogwoods Hemlocks Elms 


Thorniess Honey Locusts 
Many other varieties 


FROSTGud}H1GGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street * Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 














& Tl Grown oliving 
CHRISTMAS TREES 


Are available again. A tall spruce or a grace- 
ful hemlock would make an ideal holiday 
gift. We also have for sale a large number 
of holly trees of various sizes. 


May we remind you that now is the time 
to plant one of our magnificent Copper or 
Fern-Leaved Beeches. Consult us regard- 
ing further details. 


A 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


Brookline, Massachusetts 
AS 7-4204—4205 


Specialists in Tree Moving for 
Over a Quarter of a Century 














— Garden Digest 


For Commercial Growers 





Contrary to the general belief, rose bushes need not be dis- 
carded after four years of growing in the greenhouse says Peter 
Pfahl, research fellow for Roses, Inc., at Ohio State University. 
If properly handled, they will do as well and perhaps better than 
young plants. In the Spring they should be cut back to about 24 
inches when dug and stored in a cooler at 42 degrees for three to 
four weeks. They should then be replanted in sterilized soil, dis- 
carding any that are weak or diseased. 














Asparagus Juice Put to Use 


According to a report in Chemurgic Digest juices extracted from 

the butts of asparagus have been found suitable for growing a 

number of useful micro-organisms some of which are valuable 

| antibiotics. About 140,000,000 pounds of asparagus butts are 

| discarded each year and could well be put to use. The recovery 

and usefulness of these juices came as the result of work at the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory at Albany, Calif. 


Hardiness of Peaches 


| The hardiness or cold resistance of fruiting buds on peach 
| trees fluctuates with the outside temperature reports L. J. Edger- 
| ton in a report of the Cornell University Experiment Station. 
| Several varieties were checked at two-week intervals from No- 
vember 22 until May 16. During this period hardiness increased 
gradually until early in March. With the advent of warmer 
weather there was a gradual loss in hardiness, becoming more 
rapid as activity commenced within the buds unti! on May 16 
when most of the flowers were open a temperature of 26 degrees 
resulted in noticeable injury to the pistils, The hardiness of the freee 
buds was also subject to minor fluctuations depending upon the 
prevailing temperature range. A few warm days in December and 
January resulted in appreciable, if temporary, loss of hardiness 


and some injury. ( 
Phenomenal Tree Growth G 


According to Chemurgic Digest a newly-produced hybrid cotton- 
wood tree made 7.4 feet of growth in its first year — far beyond 


anything its parents can do. It was one of a large number, many PI 
making over six feet of growth during the same period, on an ( 
experimental plot of the Crown Zellerbach Corp. near Molalla, P 
Ore. In experiments elsewhere similarly spectacular reports were ‘ 
received on the growth of hybrid pines — from 300 to 1000 per i 
cent greater in volume than their parent stocks in the same length WI 
of time. Although tree hybridization is still in its infancy, great | 
advances are already predicted. l 

f 
Water Heating Undesirable 


Tradition has it that not only greenhouse but house plants 
profit by the application of heated water rather than that directly : 
from the faucet in Winter. However, Peter Pfahl, research fellow t 
for Roses, Inc., at Ohio State University reports that such a prac- s 


tice has no lasting effect in connection with growing roses under GR 
glass. Soil temperatures were found to parallel house tempera- ‘ 
tures from 8:00 a.m. until 4:00 p.m. after which they tapered off. ‘ 

Although heating the water before using raised the tempera- CT 
ture of the soil, the effect wore off in less than eight hours and top ; 
growth was best where ordinary cold water was used. Also, flower P b 
production was as good or better. In the matter of bottom breaks BO 
(new shoots) there were no significant differences. Furthermore, P 
heating the solution used in gravel culture to 80 degrees produced E 
a definite inhibiting effect in less than three weeks and the treat- 0 
ment was discontinued. c 
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THE COVER: New Hampshire Christmas. Eric M. Sanford 


Go work oa MW 


PLEASE, conservationists ask, be sensible in gathering wild greens for 
Christmas decorating. Do not pull up ground pine, do not hack and 
destroy a bush of laurel and do not tresspass — it is just plain stealing 
if you take someone’s property. Plenty of material is available without 
injuring any plant or person. 

WINTER covering is now in order — or it will be as soon as the ground is 
permanently frozen. In the case of newly-planted material a mulch is 
usually necessary and trees and shrubs exposed to winds should be 
firmly staked and tied. In sunny places evergreens will benefit from sun 
shades. However, never cover or mulch too heavily. More plants such 
as iris are smothered to death than are killed by Winter weather. Drain- 
age is more important than mulching in most cases. Indeed, there are 
gardeners who do not cover at all or wait until very late in the Winter, 
having the idea that cold is not the trouble but heaving, alternate 
thawing and freezing that comes in late Winter unless there is a heavy 
snow cover. 


GREASE or paint garden tools to prevent rust before you put them away 
in a dry place. Now is a good time to return the tools you borrowed — 
and to get your own back. 

CLEAN UP your garden now. Be certain that all diseased plants are 

» removed and burned. All dead fruit especially on the ground should 
be burned, too. An hour now will save many next year. 


BIRDS go hungry soon and a hungry bird will freeze to death overnight. 
Arrange for a feeding station and arrange to have food given regularly. 
Birds once fed come to depend upon you. You take on an obligation 
once you start. Also be sure that your feeding station is not a trap where 
cats can find easy hunting. 
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WATER evergreens just as long as the soil will absorb the water. Be par- 
ticular about those poor thirsty and starved wretches you have con- 
demned to lingering misery by planting them too far in under the eaves 
of your house. 

LAWNS were formerly given a top-dressing of manure after snow came. 
This is still done but it does encourage weed seeds in the grass for years 
to come and, unless you clean off the manure early in the Spring, the 
grass may be spotty. Remember, too, walking on grass in snowless 
periods during the Winter can be very harmful to the sod, especially if 
the women-folk wear those silly high-heels which punch holes to the 
dismay of all good gardeners. 

ONLY country folk can have fresh-cut Christmas trees. Most city people 
buy trees cut as much as two months earlier. However, commercially 
cut trees will be helped by cutting off an inch or so of the stub and then 
standing the tree in either a pail of water or in sand kept soaked with 
water. The needles will not drop so soon. Of course, no one would buy a 
fir whose needles have yellowed. 

HEAVY snow can come early and it can damage evergreens, particularly 
evergreen hedges. From now on all Winter it is a good idea to free 
hedges and small trees of heavy snow burdens. Do not try it, however, 
if the snow is icy. Better leave them alone then. 

WATER dripping from the eaves on trees and shrubs can build up 
crushing burdens of ice. So now while there is time be sure your house 
gutters are clean and tight. 

SEED catalogs will start coming the end of the month. That means that 
the end of Winter is in sight — almost as soon as it starts. 





Arno H. Neurutne, Director of Publications; Wiu1am H. 
Cuiark, Editor; Epwin F. SterreK, Associate Editor; JAMES 
GEEHAN, Advertising Manager; Paut E. Genereux, Staff 
Photographer. Publication Committee, Ernest Horryzer, 
Chairman; Ray M. Koon; JounN CHANDLER. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Al Woy anil a CTotiimas i = 


MERICAN country boys have many pleasures not given to urban lads. One of the best of 
these rural delights is going back up into the farm woo-lot, axe in hand, to bring home 

the family Christmas tree. It is not easy to find just the right tree, one that is thickly-branched 
and symmetrical. That’s excuse enough for several hours in the woods with the freshly fallen 
snow bearing tracks that report clearly the night’s doings of owls and rabbits, deer and foxes, 
mice and cats. But, at last, THE tree is found. Two or three lusty swings of the axe and it 
is down. Then, tree on shoulder, with the pungent spice of balsam right under his nose, the boy 
marches home proudly grinning from ear to ear as he dreams of that Day of Days just ahead. 
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Al CTetsliens Fr: _ = Gardeners 


dye upon a time there was a man who was very much 
dissatisfied with things as he found them. Indeed, he was 
often impatient with the world. People, institutions, books, 
music, art and all the rest frequently seemed juvenile or, at 
their best, unreal and incomplete. In no sense of the word was 
he in the slightest degree psycopathic. As modern America, would 
measure things he was an outstanding success, having won an 
abundance of money, position and power. 

Probably, his difficulty was rooted in the fact that he felt 
himself to be a stranger, an alien paying a lengthy visit to a 
planet in which he had no permanent ties. Actually he believed, 
for example, that the world he had known and loved as a child 
was more real than the one in which he found himself living as 
an adult. As a child his world had been a warm, bright and 
enchanted place where anything at all could and often did happen, 
provided that it was*good. He had ruined many of his mother’s 
roses forcing open the petals of buds to see if he could surprise 
a fairy asleep within the flower. There was music in the wind 
then and glory in the colors of dawn. Somehow, when he became 
busy with things he had been instructed were important, all 
color and warmth vanished. His world grew much larger and 
all but empty. It was cold and harsh and brutal. There was no 
longer any possibility of anything lovely and magical happening. 
No matter what he did, however, he could not rid himself of the 
belief that the world of his childhood was the real world and that 
his present abode, this gaunt and icy and spectral creation 
intellect and intelligence has fashioned, was all a mistake. 

Of course, he never admitted this to himself — just as no one 
does nowadays. So, he continued living along day after day just 
about as his circumstances and responsibilities dictated. It is 
important to know that he was not unhappy. He was just vaguely 
disappointed with himself as well as with the world. Subcon- 
sciously, he told himself that if he were only a little more in- 
telligent or courageous, he could break out of his confusion and 
get back into the real world he had once known. That was so 
warm, and beautiful and holy a place. 

There was one place and one activity in which he did rejoice. 
When he went out into his garden and worked he was eased and 
comforted. Down on his knees as he weeded and planted, as he 
labored with a spade or a hoe, sweating in the sun, he did feel 
as if again he belonged. He was no longer divorced from reality. 
This was particularly the case, this emotion, when on rare 
occasions, he caught strange and exciting perfumes on the 
breeze; perfumes he never could trace back to their source 
because they vanished as soon as he tried to find them. Then, 
there were rare times, when he felt he was not alone in his own 
plantings. He would imagine he felt someone standing beside 
him or catch a glimpse of what looked like a white robe at a 
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turn in the path beckoning him back to byegone years. 

These were impressions or sensations just beyond the senses, 
like something caught in motion out of the corner of the eye. 
But, again, when he turned to see — always there was nothing. 
This could have been a tantalizing matter but, actually, it was 
not so because he was aware that nothing evil could ever enter 
a garden and he told himself, unconsciously, for he was a practical 
man, that perhaps he was not so far from his old home as he 
thought he was. 

Then, there came to this man another Christmas season. 
Once more, he felt the old, familiar, exuberantly childish delight 
Christmas had always brought to him. The sight of holly, 
mistletoe and fir trees and of candles shining through the frosted 
windows of happy, little homes, gave him an exaltation of spirit 
he embraced eagerly. 

At midnight, Christmas Eve, he found himself weary of com- 
pany and noise and confusion. It seemed to be difficult for him 
to breathe. So, unnoticed by his family and guests, he wandered 
alone out into his garden — the one place he felt at home. The 
night was dark and very still. The stars were huge, very bright 
and very near. For the first time he noticed that many of them 
were colored — red, blue, yellow and green. They shed enough 
light upon the snow-covered ground so that he walked his 
garden paths with ease. 

As he strolled along his mind dwelt upon the plants that were 
asleep beneath his feet and of the beauty that the warm winds 
of Spring would awaken. He seemed to see the tulip and the iris 
roots down under the frost as he passed and then he seemed to 
see the same plants flaming in their majesty in the suns of May 
and of June. 

Suddenly, his heart stumbled. Fire flashed before his eyes. 
For a moment, agony stabbed him through and through. In a 
moment the pain passed and he was aware of a current of amazing 
strength and vigor running through his veins. Then, all at once, 
he became aware that many things had happened. The night 
had gone and in the magnificent warmth of a Springtime noon 
he could see that the snow on his lawns had turned to gracious 
grass. Each blade was a tongue of green fire, the fire that is the 
spirit of Spring. Violets, blue violets, gave shadows to the grass 
and tulips and daffodils were standing at attention everywhere. 
It was odd but even so, delphinium spires were pointing skywards 
and great Oriental poppies made huge bowls of color to catch 
the full strength of suashine that was flooding down like rain. 
It was April. It was May. It was June — all together. Somehow 
he knew that this was the Spring that for him would be eternal. 
So he threw off his coat, tossed away his hat and went to work 
in his garden, his real garden to which he had come home at last. 


— W. H.C. 
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Shans they are, the prizes... 


Garden Chil Ylarbooks 





Texas. 


rado. 


West Virginia. 
New York. 


Georgia. 





Prizes for 1947-48 


FIRST 
Mary Thorne Garden Club, Dallas, 


SECOND 
Home Garden Club, Denver, Colo- 


THIRD 


Yuma Garden Club, Yuma, Arizona. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Edgewood Garden Club, Charleston, 


Central Garden Club of Brooklyn, 


Valdosta Garden Club, 


Valdosta, 








S always, selecting the prize winners in 
Horticulture’s annuai garden club year- 
book contest was a difficult undertaking this 
season of 1947-48. Elimination of most of 
the 300-odd books submitted was easy 
enough by application of the rules — but 
the awarding of the three leading places 
was a job. 

In order to simplify the work in the next 
contest — which is announced in this issue 
of Horticulture — we have drawn up a new 
set of rules which are also printed herewith. 
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Sample of illuminated page from the Mary 
Thorne Garden Club of Dallas, Texas. 
Original in color. 
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One of the most attractive covers in the entire 
contest: From the Asheville, North Carolina, 
Garden Club 


These may help garden clubs not only in 
gaining recognition for their books but also 
in making their publications of real value to 
their members. These new rules become 
effective in the forthcoming 1948-49 con- 
test. 





As a sidelight on this year’s contest, the 
judges were delighted to find the yearbooks 
of men’s garden clubs appearing for the first 
time in strength. Most men’s garden clubs 
content themselves with monthly publica- 
tions. Some of these are of considerable 
merit and value and are read with pleasure 
by the staff of Horticulture. We hope that, 
eventually, the same editors will spend their 
fund of humor and of garden wisdom on the 
really good yearbooks they could publish if 
they wished. So far, this had not been done. 
No men’s garden yearbook even survived 
the first filtering — although it must be re- 
ported, the male judges were anxious to 
lean over backwards in favor of their sex, 
had there been any opportunity to do so. 


Che Garden Club 
of Baldosta 





Baldusta, Georgia 
1947 - 1948 


Typical of the simple yet charming drawings 
that many garden clubs used to enrich their 


vearbooks 


So, the yearbook field is still the exclusive 
property of women gardeners and, as has 
been previously reported, the garden clubs 
in the South — and we will not be more 
specific — are much more active than those 
elsewhere, individual clubs always excepted. 

Clubs in the East do carry on worthwhile 
activities and, as a rule, arrange excellent 
programs. However, their programs and 
activities are reported briefly and incom- 
pletely in the yearbooks. Thus, adequate 


_ judgment is impossible. 


Eastern clubs’ books are also much more 
formal, as a group, than those from other 
sections of the country. Down South the 
ladies evidently take gardening as a warm- 
hearted and happy adventure. At least, 
such is the impression gained from reading 
their original, bright and often beautifully 
designed yearbooks. 

It was noticed this year that some clubs 
display a development of a tendency noted 
previously — that is, the substitution of 
scrapbooks for yearbooks. No doubt, a 
scrapbook is valuable — but it is not a 
yearbook. 
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Cc 
GARDEN CLUB 


1947 - 1948 


The Jefferson County, West Virginia, club 
used this striking Mexican motif for its 
yearbook cover 


This was one reason why Horticulture is 
publishing a new set of rules. Also, as a 
general thing, we regret to say that garden 
club yearbooks are not maintaining their 
standards. We believe that a yearbook can 
be of real benefit to its club membership 
and we are hard-hearted in pointing this 
fault out only because of our desire to see 
yearbooks regaining lost ground and develop 
to meet their opportunity. There are two 
major regretable faults, formality and the 
scrap-book idea. 

To counterbalance this unpleasant criti- 
cism, given in duty-bound, we are pleased 
to say that many clubs are displaying evi- 
dence of real civic consciousness. Many 





Prizes for Garden Club 
Yearbooks 


ORTICULTURE offers a first 

prize of $50 for the best 1948- 
1949 yearbook submitted by a garden 
club. It offers a second prize of $25, a 
third prize of $10 and three additional 
prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs. It does 
not apply to federations. The judges 
will consider each yearbook submitted 
from all angles. A club with a small 
yearbook will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1948 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1949 Competition. 
Yearbooks to be entered in this com- 
petition must reach the office of Horti- 
culture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 
1, 1949. Please note: Yearbooks for 
1949-50, if submitted, will be held for 
judging until the next year. 
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clubs are carrying on projects of genuine 
value to their communities. Another prac- 
tice that we should like to praise is the 
growing emphasis being placed upon horti- 
cultural study. We know that a lecture on 
garden techniques and practices is apt to be 
dull and unattractive but it is necessary for 
good gardening and must be encouraged, in 
moderation. 

It is also heartening to find in the year- 
books evidence that clubs of comparatively 
very smal] memberships are proportionately 
undertaking more civic projects and doing 
more in the way of horticultural study than 
the large clubs. Yet another pleasing discov- 
ery is that all clubs, large and small, are 
taking more interest in flower shows. It is 
true that flower shows alone are not enough 
for a club’s annual program but a few good 
shows in the course of the year is one of the 
best ways to stimulate interest in gardening 
as well as to develop good gardening. 

By way of explanation of the new rules 
which appear in the adjoining column it was 
considered that more complete regulations 
would operate to give various clubs in 
competition a clearer understanding of 
what Horticulture considers good yearbooks 
to be. In no sense are the rules to be taken 
as an attempt to define what a good garden 
club is. Perish the very idea; the more 
varied garden clubs are, the better. Indeed, 
if any criticism along that line is to be 
ventured, it is that clubs of recent years are 
displaying a distressing tendency to be- 
come more and more uniform. Of course, it 
is understood that large clubs need rules 
and regulations but small clubs do not. 
They can go happily on their way enjoying 
gardens and gardening and, at a moment’s 
notice, shift their programs whenever any- 
thing for the good of the community pre- 
sents itself. Indeed, as noted, this superi- 
ority of the small club over the larger ones, 
so far as flexibility goes, makes itself clearly 
manifest in the yearbooks. 

To return to the matter of the new rules, 
the first section “Standard Clubs” does not 
mean that a club must conform to all these 
points. The purpose is to make it clear that 
clubs which report their activities in a 
framework such as is suggested will produce 
a better yearbook. 

The same point is true for “Contents.” 
Books with these points included are better 
yearbooks than those that omit them, in 
our opinion. 

As for “Utility” of the program, that is 
an essay on the part of Horticulture to make 
the books really get down to work and re- 
port what goes on. Most clubs do these 
things — but comparatively few yearbooks 
report all these activities. 

Finally, the matter of “Format”: again 
these are suggestions in the way of making 
yearbooks better and better. 








Scale of Points 
for Judging Yearbooks 


The following guide for Horticul- 
ture’s judges for the next contest has 
been published in order to indicate to 
contestants how their yearbooks will be 
evaluated in 1948-49. It contains sug- 
gestions taken from the yearbook of the 
Arp Garden Club, Arp, Texas. 


1. Standard Club............ 25 
a. An active organization (size 
unimportant.) 


b. Systematic course of study 

c. One flower show a year (at 
least) 

d. One garden pilgrimage or visit 
(local) 

e. A club project (at least one) 

f. Authoritative speaker at at 
least one meeting. 


8 ee oe 25 

a. Complete identification (name 
of club, town and state) 

b. Complete membership lists 
with addresses 

c. Complete program (meetings, 
projects, visits, accomplish- 
ments) 

d. Supplementary material of 
value to members in gardening. 


3. Utility of program......... 40. 
Principle: A garden club is of value 
only in proportion to the work it 
annually accomplishes for its: a, 
community; b, its membership. 
a. At least one major project 
(clubs of small membership 
cannot be expected to have 
more than one project but 
larger clubs should have sev- 
eral) in horticulture, conserva- 
tion, landscaping, civic devel- 
opment, shade tree planting on 
streets or in parks, reforesta- 
tion, ete. It is the quality of the 
work undertaken rather than 
the subject that is important. 

b. Evidence of progress in the 
project in relation to size of 
club. 


4. Format of program......... 10 

a. Size of club will have no weight 

in determining quality of year- 
book. 

b. Beauty of design. 

c. Originality in relation to clubs’ 
character. 

d. Quality of reporting and com- 
prehensiveness of coverage. 

e. No distinction will be made 
between printing and mimeo- 
graphing. 

f. Serapbooks as such are not con- 
sidered yearbooks. 

g. Although no distinction will be 
made, the size considered best 
is about 5 by 7. 
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By ALLEN H. WOOD, JR. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


AY color is welcome when snow is swirl- 
ing around the eaves and the hours be- 
tween dawn and darkness are few. There is 
a cheerful affinity between the colorful 
lights and sparkling tinsei on the Christmas 
tree . . . and house plants. While there are 
many unusual or exotic plants given at 
Yuletide, the old stand-byes take prece- 
dence in popularity. When they come into 
your home they are eager and willing to 
please. Like children, however, they need 
understanding and care. Let us see what 
some of these favorite plants require for 
comfort. 

PornseTTiA: This immigrant from Mex- 
ico is too well known to need description. 
The large, handsome bracts, in white, pink 
or scarlet, march into thousands of homes 
in December. When one arrives from the 
florist place it in a light window where the 
temperature is steady — about 65 during 
the day and no lower than 60 at night. 
Draughts are deadly to poinsettias. High 
heat, sudden chilling and very dry atmos- 
phere are disastrous also. An easy way to 
increase the humidity is to keep the pot 
standing on pebbles in another container 
with water under the pebbles. Never allow 
this plant to become really dry. On the other 
hand, do not flood it. Under happy condi- 
tions you should enjoy the poinsettia until 
February. It may then be stored until 
Spring. 

AzaLEA: Another popular Christmas 
plant. Usually either the indica or kurume 


given as a Christmas present. 


AAS 
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type is used. A. indica resembles a small 
tree with a rounded crown. Rather large 
flowers of white, pink, rose and flecked vari- 
ations. The kurume group is literally smoth- 
ered with small white or pink blossoms. 
These azaleas appreciate a little sun, a cool 
temperature of 50 to 60 degrees and scads 
of water. Always remove the faded flowers. 
Try an east or a west window for best re- 
sults. Here again, too much heat and lack 
of humidity will shorten the blooming 
period. Application of liquid fertilizer 
every six weeks helps the plant to store up 
energy. In late May repot and plunge out- 
side in the garden until late August. Be 
sure that the new soil is acid and do not 
prune any more than is absolutely neces- 


Ou 


sary. 

CycLaMEN: This is one of the loveli- 
est, long-flowering winter plants. Properly 
grown, you may look forward to about 
three months of bloom. There are two major 
points to consider in maintaining cyclamen 
longevity. The first is temperature. Cycla- 
men needs and demands cool thermometer 
readings. In the greenhouse the plants are 
grown at about 50 degrees. A maximum of 
60 in the home is reasonably safe but more 
heat than that will assure a brief career. 
Copious watering is necessary and at least 
two hours of morning sun. Better water 
from the bottom, as moisture on the crown 
is likely to cause rot. 

KaLaNcuoe: A South African and Asiatic 
succulent of great charm particularly the 
dwarf variety called Thom Thumb. Some 
of the species share with the bryophyllum 
the ability to produce new plants from 
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The indica azalea, such as this, is undoubtedly one of the most lovely of flowering plants 


severed leaves. Why not try it? Culture of 
these plants is simple. Full sun, a gritty soil 
and keep a little on the dry side. Fresh air 
is a big help. Open a not-too-near window 
an inch or so daily. The kalanchoe will grace 
your house for many weeks with its numer- 
ous terminal clusters of little flowers but 
watch out for the ubiquitous mealy bug. 
Feed every month for prolonged bloom and 
husky plants. 

AFRIcaN VIOLET: The saintpaulia enjoys 
prime popularity. Some folks have out 
standing success with it and others a pau- 
city of results. Much depends upon the 
individual plant. More has to do with grow- 
ing conditions in a specific locale. Realize, 
first of all, that this little fellow is tempera- 
mental and handle accordingly. Its require- 
ments consist of moisture constantly from 
beneath, no draughts yet plenty of fresh 
air, humidity and a temperature of 70 or 
slightly less. Snip faded flowers immedi- 
ately after they have gone by. Feed occa- 
sionally (every six weeks or so), and do not 
enlist African violets in the group of house 
plants that go out of doors in the Summer. 
If you have trouble with this normally 
prodigious producer of blooms try growing 
one or more plants in a terrarium. 

ORNAMENTAL Peppers: Excellent house 
plants with showy, varicolored pendents 
shaped like small gourds. Often flowers ap- 
pear with the fruit. They are rugged indi- 
viduals, asking only for an abundance of 
light and moisture. 

Disu GarpEns: Perhaps, these arrange- 
ments of this and that are not as striking as 
the flowering plants. Yet, they are very 
satisfactory for ensuing months and there 
are so many locations in the home where 
they add cheer and a touch of decoration. 
How you handle them is dependent upon 
the plant material. Weekly or bi-weekly 
watering is called for and good light .. . 
but not necessarily sun. 

Watch your house plants. They will tell 
you in their own language when they are 
contented or not. 


Camellia Shows, 1949 


The American Camellia Society has an- 
nounced the following as its list of camellia 
shows for 1949: 


Pensacola, Fla.......January 15-16 
Valdosta, Ga........January 20 
Cordele, Ga......... January 22-23 
Aibemy, Ga.......... January 29-30 
Augusta, Ga......... February 5-6 
Laurel, Miss......... February 12 
Savannah, Ga........ February 12-13 
Macon, Ga.......... February 19-20 
Charleston, S.C......February 19-20 


Columbia, $.C.......February 23 
Columbus, Ga.......February 26-27 
Pasadena, Calif...... February 26-27 
Sacramento, Calif... .March 6-7 


In addition, the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society will hold its annual camel- 
lia show, the only one held in the North, 
January 20-21, at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 


at 
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“Iie CTotiliins Kose 


By ARTHUR PAUTZSCH 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


HE helleborus flowers at a time when 
other plants have gone to their Winter’s 
rest. The flowers will brave a 20 degree frost 
and come through the ordeal unscratched. 
On a very cold Winter’s morning they 
may be frozen stiff and by mid-day will be 
standing upright again without a blemish. 
Helleborus plants are very hardy and will 
stand temperatures below zero and are 
hardy in most sections of the United States. 
The blossoming period ranges from October 
to March, depending upon the section of the 
country in which they are growing. Here in 
New England a few mild days in December 
or January will bring out the flowers on 
H. niger. 

Helleborus niger, more commonly called 
the Christmas rose, grows to a height of 
eight to 10 inches and has thick leathery 
dark green foliage somewhat resembling a 
palm leaf. Each leaf stalk grows directly 
from the roots. This plant sends the flower 
stems stright out from the ground to a 
height of eight to 10 inches and each stalk 
has a waxy white bloom up to two inches 
across. It is a lovely, five-petaled flower 
with golden stamens in the centre. The 
blossoms fade to a greenish shade as they 
get older and are known to last for several 
months. 

Helleborus orientalis, known as the Lenten 
rose, comes into bloom later than the Christ- 
mas rose. These plants reach a height of 
about 18 inches and the flower stalks each 
bear several purplish blooms. There are a 
number of hybrids of this sort whith come 
in shades ranging from pink to purplish 
brown. The named hybrids are scarce in 
this country. H. orientalis is more popular 
in Europe than it is in the United States. 

Hellebores are dormant in the Summer 
and begin their root action in the early Fall 
which theoretically is the time to move 
them. Propagation is similar to the division 
of peonies; that is, cutting out a crown and 
trimming the roots back somewhat with a 
sharp knife. It is important not to allow 
lengthy exposure of the roots when handling 
them. 

The best situation for them is along the 
shrub border where they will not get too 
much direct sun but plenty of light. They 
will not do well in dense shade or under low 
growing shrubs. An ideal place also is under 
high dense trees where they will get plenty 
of light. 

Hellebores like a rich well-drained soil. 
If the soil is too heavy, the best method is 
to dig a hole up to 20 inches deep and about 
as wide and place some gravel or broken 
flower pots in the bottom for drainage and 
fill the hole with a combination of about 
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equal parts of the original soil, thoroughly 
rotted stable manure and leaf mold. Light 
soils can be built up in this same manner. 
Work about one half a pound of bone meal 
into the soil for each plant. It is a fairly 
heavy feeder and it will be of help to use a 
mulch of well-rotted barnyard manure 
which may be worked into the soil later. 

Do not plant in wet places as they will 
not thrive if their roots are too wet. After 
planting, they should not be disturbed, as 
hellebores do not like to be moved from one 
place to another and will take a year or 
more to recover after transplanting. 

To obtain more perfect flowers some 
gardeners place a small frame with a hinged 
glass top over the plants to protect them 
from the weight of the snow and also the 
splashing of soil on the flowers from Winter 
rains. The cover is left open on the sunny 
days and in the milder periods. During 
periods of extreme cold weather the covers 
are closed and the frames may be covered 
with burlap or straw, thus adding some 
protection and also aiding the continuity of 
bloom. 

Hellebores can be grown from seed if it is 
planted soon after it ripens in early Spring. 
The seed loses its vitality very quickly so 
this point is essential to remember. Sow the 
seed in the Spring in flats in carefully pre- 





pared soil. Care must be taken not to plant 
the seeds too deep. Barely cover them and 
place a pane of glass over the flat. Carefully 
water when necessary with a fine mist 
spray. After germination takes place trans- 
plant to another flat and when large enough 
to handle, transplant to a frame or bed in 
the open in a shady location. The plants will 
take two to three years to reach blossoming 
size. 

It is a treat to be able to go into the gar- 
den in the middle of Winter and pick these 
lovely blooms. The garden should not be 
forgotten during the Winter and these roses 
will certainly provide Winter inspiration 
for the gardener. 


Cut-Leaf Philodendron 


The cut-leaf “philodendron,” Monstera 
delictosa, hails from Mexico and Central 
America and provides us with a graceful 
houseplant for any room. The large, fully- 
cut specimens are showy but on the ex- 
pensive side. Furthermore, smaller plants 
provide much interest because they may 
start with a huge leaf like the common 
philodendron vine but as subsequent leaves 
appear and as the plant grows older the 
leaves become symmetrically cut. 

The plant grows tall and must be finally 
staked to hold it in upright position. The 
leaves make a beautiful shadow pattern in 
sunlight and in a window at night with light 
in the room they are unusually attractive 
from outside. Used in a dining room, one 
to a window, they are most decorative 
and their care is not too difficult. 

Epitu SayLor ABBOTT. 


Beloit, Wis. 


J. Horace McFarland 


To grow Helleborus niger is to enjoy a real horticultural thrill 
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At gy ae lime use... 


ifts rom Our Garden 


By ESTHER T. LATTING 
Warner, N. H. 


GARDEN can be a big help at Christ- 

mas time if plans are made through 
the year. Seeds of choice plants done up in 
gay little flowered envelopes and pasted to 
a card are better for a gardening friend than 
the loveliest card you can buy and the gift 
will bring remembrance for years instead 
of just at Christmas. 

It is a poor time for delivery of garden 
plants but we can follow the practice of 
many nurserymen and send a card to an- 
nounce the gift which will be delivered at 
the proper time of year for planting. Here 
a limit is set only by the plants in the 
garden — divisions of choice iris, hemerocal- 
lis, phlox or bulbs. When your friend visits 
your garden and admires some special plant 
make a note of it for your Christmas list. 

Jars of home-made jelly or jam are al- 
ways welcome. The product is superior to 
that purchased in the stores. By putting 
it up in pretty jars or glasses that can be 
used after the contents are gone, the gift is 
made even more attractive. I always plan 
on gift jars but find I never have enough. 
Besides being useful for Christmas presents, 
they come in handy for friends who are ill. 

Lavender, rosemary or rose geranium 
dried and done up in little sachets made 
from scraps of ribbon may be used to put in 
bureau drawers or stored with linen and 
will last for years. Potpourri may also be 
made either for the same use or for potpourri 
jars. Any leaves or petals with a pleasing 
fragrance may be used. Rose petals, of 
course, are the most commonly used. The 
petals should be picked before the flowers 
are fully opened and spread on sheets of 
paper in a dry, airy room away from the 
direct rays of the sun. They should be 
turned daily for a week or 10 days until they 
are completely dry. One ounce of orris root 
is added to each quart of petals. Cloves, 
cinnamon, corriander and mace may be 
added, one-half teaspoonful of each. The 
potpourri should then be kept in an air- 
tight earthenware jar. 

Another receipt calls for only partial dry- 
ing of the flowers. They are then packed in 
an earthenware jar with a layer of petals, a 
sprinkling of salt and another layer of petals 
until the jar is filled. An ounce of orris root, 
violet powder or gum storax is added and 
the above-mentioned spices if desired. A 
weight of some sort is put on the petals, 
the jar covered and allowed to stand several 
weeks before the contents are mixed. The 
orris root, violet powder or gum storax are 
added to retain the natural scent of the 
leaves and petals. 
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Potted plants will provide an almost 
endless number of gifts and are welcomed 
at Christmas even by non-gardening 
friends. Geraniums and begonias are easily 
grown from slips taken in the Spring. Both 
root easily in a pot of sand or fine vermicu- 
lite. Keep the pot standing in a saucer which 
is filled each morning with water. It takes 
approximately 10 days to two weeks for the 
slips to root. In transplanting, remember 
that geraniums want the soil packed tightly 
in the pots but begonias should be potted 
very loosely. The semperflorens begonias 
are some of the best for a beginning, as they 
bloom continually. Red and white plants 
combined in a pan give a very Christmassy 
effect. 

Primroses are easily grown from seed. If 
sown early in the Spring, the plants may be 
had in bloom for Christmas. A little care 
must be taken with these as some people 
are alergic to the Chinese and obconica 
primroses. The malacoides or fairy primrose 
does not seem to be so bad in this respect. I 
get a rash from the first two but never from 
the other. A pair of rubber gloves to wear 
when working around the offending plants 
prevents any trouble and they are so lovely 
that it is well worth the slight added effort. 
The newer developments in the fairy prim- 
rose, however, bring us plants the individual 
flowers of which are nearly equal to the 
other varieties. So, perhaps, it is safer to 
stick to this one. 

The seedlings must be kept in a shady 
place during the Summer and they must be 
kept moist. I find the shade of a tree ideal. 
Here they get very light filtered sunlight 
morning and evening. With a sprinkling 
from the watering pot each evening, they 
find conditions much to their liking and will 
grow like weeds. Care must be taken not to 
let them become pot-bound, as they should 
receive no check in growth. 

An African violet is another plant that 
makes a welcome gift. To have these in 
bloom for Christmas they should be started 
at least a year beforehand. I find jars of 
moist sand or vermiculite perfect for start- 
ing the leaves. The top on the jar keeps the 
moisture from evaporating and seems to 
supply them with proper humidity. All this 
with no attention from me, makes them 
easy to handle. A thin layer of good com- 
post in the bottom of the ajr gives the roots 
something to start on and allows the plant 
to get a better start before it is potted up. 
One leaf will often provide a quantity of 
plants. Five or six growing around the stem 
at one time is not uncommon and after the 
plants have been removed and potted up 
the original leaf may be replanted to pro- 
duce a new supply. 





Plants Are Like People 


Plants, to most people who have spent 
their lives working with them, are just as 
individual as people. This is a basic fact 
that should be recognized by everyone 
planting trees and shrubs. This individual- 
ity is seen in the large plant groups, some 
of which like wet places while others thrive 
in dry. No one would think of planting cacti 
in a wet place or putting primroses in a dry 
one. 

Coming down to the species there seems 
to be a general knowledge that there are 
very great differences in specific prefer- 
ences for sun and shade or hot and cold. 
Among horticulturists it is known that even 
varieties of flowers have definite likes and 
dislikes but there is not so general an under- 
standing of the distinct individuality one 
finds in plants all of a variety and seem- 
ingly all alike. Such differences may be de- 
tected even under identical growing con- 
ditions where one plant seems to want to 
grow a little taller, one a little wider and 
more vigorously. 

If you doubt this, try this test. Go to the 
nearest nursery and wander up and down 
through rows of evergreens ready for sale. 
Pick out at random a good specimen and 
then go back and forth and try to pick out 
a mate to the tree you have selected. If you 
think that is difficult pick out one that is 
artistically variable and see if you can match 
that or, if you think that it is only sym- 
metrical evergreens that are so unlike, just 
try to pick out two shade trees that are 
identical. 

Having convinced yourself about this be- 
gin to notice that each tree, evergreen and 
shrub somehow has one face that is better 
than another. 

The application of this knowledge is easy 
to see. If, when you are planting some 
shrubs or trees on your lawn, at the house 
foundation or in the garden you will most 
likely try to get that one good side out front 
where it will be seen and not planted, as so 
often it is done, with its face to the wall. 

There are many ways in which plants are 
like people and this matter of faces is just 
one of the ways. If you learn to love your 
plants you will find many individualities. 

— Netson Coon. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Best Peaches 

Although no one peach variety can suit 
everybody, food specialists have found 
several which fit certain requirements best. 
If you like a peach with a firm texture, the 
scientists at the Geneva, N. Y., Experi- 
ment Station suggest J. H. Hale. For a 
reasonably good texture, bright color and a 
very mild flavor either Halehaven or South 
Haven are recommended for freezing. ‘‘ But 
if one wants a peach with a pronounced 
peach flavor,” says Doctor Frank A. Lee, 
“‘and one with a faint bitter tang, the tree 
ripened Elberta is highly satisfactory.” 
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Se Spring or Tall 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


The late Dr. McFarland contributed to 
Horticulture for many years. This is his 
final piece for us, written shortly before his 
death. 


OT infrequently during the years of my 
writing about roses, I have either di- 
rectly scolded or at least suggested caution 
with respect to insisting that all roses be 
everblooming. When I have done so I have 
always felt that sufficient unto the season 
is the beauty thereof and that in expecting 
roses to bloom continually I was undoubt- 
edly interfering with the season and with 
what comes to beauty in it. 

I confess to inconsistency in these recom- 
mendations but my inconsistency is persist- 
ing as I consider what really does happen. 
We talk or write about everblooming roses 
but I question whether we really mean it. 
Much furore was given to the first hardy 
supposedly continuous-blooming climbing 
rose and New Dawn was duly patented as 
the first use of the patent method in the 
United States as applied to plants. It was 
rather humorously but probably accurately 
described as the result of having a group of 
plants accidentally covered with soil and 
then trucked over after which the persistent 
blooming shoots that showed up repeated 
the beauty of Dr. W. Van Fleet. 

However, I have yet to hear of New 
Dawn blooming with anything like the 
abundance of the Spring bloom of Dr. 
W. Van Fleet. I checked with other sup- 
posedly reblooming roses — which they 
are rather than everblooming roses — and, 
aside from a few of the polyantha hybrids, 
I find no abundance in the reblooming 
feature. The garden horizon i8 released to 
other beautiful things and the great profu- 
sion of roses which characterizes June in 
eastern America is not repeated. In Cali- 
fornia which is not at all typical of America 
more of the old tea influences exist and these 
may seem to bloom continually although I 
cannot prove it by my own experience for a 
whole growing season. 

Now comes the right placing of this spirit 
of reblooming because I am writing just as 
we may have a hard frost any morning 
which would inevitably wind up the rose 
bloom. For many weeks since September 
heat has released its depressing influence 
on roses and since black-spot has concluded 
to permit new rose bloom to develop we 
have had occasional roses and very welcome 
they are. Not only are these occasional Fall 
roses welcome but they tend to be better 
as well as more substantial than the June 
bloomers. Thus, we have had the protean 
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blooms of Peace with all the amazing varia- 
tion but continual beauty of a rose that can 
go it alone. The other day I had an open 
flower of the many-petaled Mirandy and I 
was thoroughly pleased with it. Moreover, 
it lasted four or five days in perfection, as 
do many other of these Fall-blooming roses. 

Now, because I like to make my sugges- 
tions fruitful and helpful, I propose to 
those who will plant in the Spring of 1949 
that they take particular care of varieties 
which are known to recur and thus provide 
themselves not only with an integral part of 
the Spring glory of the rose but renew as we 
have renewed at Breeze Hill enough of the 
show in September and even in October and 
November, to believe that Fall roses are a 
glory themselves, independent of the June 
bloom. 

When I ask myself whether I want all of 
the good roses I know to bloom in the Fall 
I must whisper to myself that I de not look 
for them then. This is said with whatever 
reservation is needed concerning my bril- 
liant red favorites beginning with Crimson 
Glory, Etoile de Hollande, Christopher 
Stone and President Boone. In fact, I have 


gone into raptures several times over the 
beauty of Radiance right now and growing 
right near it, President Herbert Hoover. I 
have found model buds of Eclipse and some 
other honest yellow roses. I admit to disap- 
pointment that Condesa de Sastago, al- 
though its two-colored beauty will be ap- 
parent in September and October, does not 
offer the same pert and outstanding charac- 
ter as in June. 

Still, I must not try to specify. That is a 
pleasure which each capable and thoughtful 
rose grower can do for himself or herself, 
setting up a list of splendidly beautiful new 
things which become new because they 
differ from the Spring in their solidity and 
sometimes in their color. 


Through The Ages 


During the Middle Ages probably the 
only cultivation of flowers was in the gar- 
dens of feudal castles and monasteries. 

Records show that flowers were used in 
churches of England back in the Thirteenth 
Century. 

In the lives of the Romans dinnertime 
was often referred to as “the hour when the 
rose reigns,” for the floor and tables were 
heaped with rose leaves and guests were 
showered with them. 

Potpourri — dried fragrant leaves and 
flowers — is mentioned even in The Bible. 
People of the earliest times perfumed their 
castles and homes with lavender, rosemary, 
hyssop and meadow sweet. 





J. Horace McFarland 
Always a photographer of flowers, the late Doctor McFarland laughingly said he made his 
own garden so he could photograph it. This is his picture of some of his roses 
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Tuenty years study of oO 


The Englsh Holl, 


By H. GLEASON MATTOON 
Narberth, Penn. 


HE first English holly I ever saw im- 
pressed me greatly. Fifteen feet tall, 
symmetrically conical, densely-clothed with 
large, glossy, crinkled and spiny leaves, it 
was covered with bright red berries of un- 
usual size. It grew on Cape Cod. That cir- 
cumstance plus the added fact that I first 
saw it in all its radiance, snow-flecked, on a 
bleak day in late November made it the 
most beautiful tree in all the world to me. 
Although that was more than 20 years 
ago, I have continued to admire [lex aqui- 
folium. Repeatedly finding English holly 
trees of special merit, finally bestirred me to 
undertake a study of its distribution in the 
northeastern states. Because it soon be- 
came apparent that there is great variation 
in the hollies growing in the area, it seemed 
essential to make this a variety distribution 
study. It is stil] in progress. Some of the 
data accumulated may interest others. 

The surprising hardiness of some of the 
specimens which have become acclimated to 
the vigorous and diverse weather of the 
northeast is worthy of comment. While the 
New England states are not densely popu- 
lated with English hollies, a few have sur- 
vived many years in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Even the Berkshires, I am in- 
formed, have one specimen, but repeated 
freezing back to the snow line has made it a 
broad recumbent shrub, not unpleasing in 
appearance but out of character. 

So far 14 identified and six unidentified 
varieties have been located in the section. 
In each case, the parent tree is old enough 
to have survived the devastating Winter of 
1934-35 which damaged orchards and 
wrecked other trees and shrubs. 

In addition to New England, the quest 





Columbia Studto 


for acclimated hollies has taken me to Long 
Island — where the tallest specimens were 
found, also New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Delaware and Maryland. Locating 
hardy specimens was simple in comparison 
to the difficulty of identifying them. Over 
the years more than 600 strains have been 
given names in England and Europe but 
since there is no publication of which I 
know that gives even the meagerest descrip- 
tion of more than 300, the problem was real. 
Without the assistance of taxonomists at 
the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew it would 
have been quite impossible to identify some 
varieties. 

Specimens dispatched to the Garden were 
compared with the growth on the trees. In 
that way, the variety Ciliata Major which 
is an exceptionally handsome plant was 
named. The large flat leaves, over four 
inches long, are furnished with prominent 
and evenly spaced spines. The leaf surface 
is olive green, while the petiole and twigs 
are purple. Normally, the medium-sized 
crimson berries are sparse. 

Probably the hardiest of all is J. alta- 
clarensis which is presumed to be a natural 
cross between IJ. aquifolium and I. perado, 
the Canary Island holly. Specimens brought 
from Scotland to Long Island 40 years ago 
have grown to be symmetrical, conical trees 
up to 35 feet in height. Other individuals of 
this hybrid are doing well in central Penn- 
sylvania. The flat, pale green, elliptic leaves, 
two inches or more in length, have numerous 
small evenly spaced spines. The variety is 
supposed, in some plants at least, to be 
polygamous. 

Another hybrid is I. hodginsoni. The 
large, dark green, crinkled and sharply- 
spined leaves are most attractive, while the 
bright red berries of above average size are 
borne in profusion. Although the specimens 





Silver margined English holly from Oregon 
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growing in the Northeast have demon- 
strated ruggedness, occasionally the termi- 
nal growth which continues through early 
Autumn is killed back. 

A true variety of J. aquifolium but having 
growth characteristics similar to Hodgin- 
son’s holly is W. J. Bean. The leaf is slightly 
smaller and more glossy than in I. hodgin- 
soni while the fruit is less brilliantly col- 
ored and possibly somewhat smaller. The 
tree is more broadly conical. 

There is a great difference in leafage and 
form between I. aquifolium pyramidalis and 
I. a. pyramidalis compacta. Both may be 
seen in fairly large specimens in Pennsyl- 
vania. The leaf of the former is dark green, 
flat and generally spineless, while the latter 
has smaller, light green, crinkled and spiny 
leaves. The green branches of Compacta 
ascend at an acute angle in contrast to the 
purplish pendant ones on the other. Since, 
for many years no system of nomenclature 
was used in giving varietal names and since 
nurserymen vied with one another in bring- 
ing out new varieties, it is understandable 
that Pyramidalis may have been produced 
and named by one nurseryman and Pyrami- 
dalis Compacta by another. 

Some of the varieties are distinctive. 
Among them is the Scotch holly, J. a. 
scotica. The thick, black-green, roundish- 
ovate leaves are less than two inches long 
which with the deep purple of the twiggy 
branches gives it a sombre look. The parent 
tree is 12 feet tall, 15 feet in diameter and 
is well covered with small egg-shaped 
orange-red fruits. It is a handsome tree. 

Another distinctive holly is 7. a. lichten- 
thali, which is in most respects the antithesis 
of Scotica. A tree of nearly fastigiate growth 
having pale, yellow green foliage, the gen- 
eral effect is in striking contrast to the 
heavy, dark globose form of the former. 
The shape of the leaf is unique, being pin- 
nate-ovate, and in one plane with only two 
spines set well toward the apex. Lichtenthali 
is a pistillate tree, producing a fair crop of 
large bright red berries. 

Others which have been identified up to 
this time are: Wilsoni whose large leaves are 
oval with numerous spines; Handsworthen- 
sis having small ovate-lanceolate leaves 
with spines projected toward the apex; 
Donningtonensis with spiny leaves of thick 
texture and purplish hue; Fisheri whose 
ovate leaf with an acuminate apex is fur- 
nished with divaricate spines; Von Tol, 
somewhat similar to Altaclarensis although 
its leaf is smaller and darker green; In- 
grami, an open growing large leafed strain; 


_and Integrifolia, as lovely as any and heav- 


ier fruiting than most. Others I have heard 
of but as yet have not seen. 

Where the parent trees came from and 
why so many varieties were distributed in 
an area which has always been climatically 
questionable for English holly remains in 
doubt. The fact is, however, that numerous 
individuals of J. aquifolium are not only 
existing but flourishing in the Northeast. 
Moreover, they have been flourishing for 
many years and bid fair to continue to do so. 
None, so far as I know, receives Winter pro- 


See page 465 
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By ANNE B. WERTSNER 
Author: Make Your Own 
Merry Christmas 


ECORATING for Christmas should be 
a personal privilege and satisfaction 
and an opportunity to express the character 
and individuality of the home and home- 
maker. This may be done by the intelligent 
and artistic use of purchased materials but 
it is even better to grow or gather them 
yourself. 

Many trees, shrubs and plants that are 
commonly found in gardens can contribute 
materials for a beautiful Christmas, espe- 
cially if some forethought has been given to 
their selection and planting. Evergreens 
used as foundation plantings around the 
house include many of those which serve for 
indoor decorations. 

Pines, hemlocks, cédars, false cypress, 
junipers, spruce and arbor-vitae are among 
the most popular of the coniferous ever- 
greens. Fir trees are grown in the northern 
United States and in the South boxwood is 
abundant. Variations in the available deco- 
rating material are due to the climatic pref- 
erences of some plants, but nowhere need 
there be any scarcity of decorating mate- 
rials. 

Broad-leaved evergreens are useful for 
wreaths, swags, centerpieces and other 
decorations. A well-planned garden will in- 
clude several of them. Somewhere there is 
space for boxwood, rhododendron, leu- 
cothoe, holly, laurel, western huckleberry, 
some of the privets, ivies, Oregon holly- 
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grape, galax or Magnolia grandiflora. If well 
located and cared for, any of these will add 
quiet beauty to the outdoor garden and 
have some to spare for the house at Christ- 
mas time. Not all will thrive in all parts of 
the country but the choice is sufficiently 
wide to provide plentiful materials for the 
decorator. 

These broad-leaved evergreens may be 
mixed with the coniferous greens to add con- 
trast and variety in form, texture and color. 
Sometimes the underside of an evergreen 
leaf is of a different color or texture than 
the top, offering opportunities for infinitely 
varied effects. Greater brilliance can be 
given to the leaves by coating them with 
white shellac on both sides which also helps 
to prevent curling. 

“Evergreen” is not an accurate word for 
the color of these so-called “greens.” The 
actual colors vary greatly. The hemlocks, 
firs and some spruces are definitely green. 
Blues are found among the spruces, cedars, 
false cypresses and junipers. Yellow and 
golden shades are available in arbor-vitae 
and chamaecyparis, or false cypress and in 
the hollies and osmanthus. Cryptomerias 
offer both dark green and bronze. There are 
also bronze shades in galax, leucothoe and 
mahonia. [lex crenata comes close to black 
in cold weather. 

Many garden herbs have gray foliage, 
graceful and delicate, which will beautify a 
wreath or table piece. Rosemary, gray 
artemisia, lavender, mullein and santolina 
are typical. 








The imaginative decorator may also 
make good use of certain seed pods and 
some flowers should be allowed to go to seed 
to provide them. They may be dried and 
kept for Christmas or for use in Winter 
arrangements. Very useful are the silvery 
white pods of Zunaria annua and the dark 
pods of baptisia. The chinese empress tree, 
Paulownia tomentosa, has large brown seed 
pods which may be used in their natural 
state, gilded or silvered. The new buds of 
this tree are formed in the Fall, producing 
flowers the following year. A few can be 
spared for mid-Winter enjoyment and will 
be most effective against blue spruce or 
gray juniper. 

Seed pods of the sweet gum tree, Liquid- 
amber styraciflua, milkweed pods and many 
nuts may be painted an appropriate color, 
or used in their natural colors, to ornament 
wreaths, center pieces and other decora- 
tions. 

Nature is generous with fruits which can 
be used to add color to Christmas and it is 
just as logical to grow bushes for the sake of 
their bright berries as to raise annuals for 
their flowers. The fruits or berries of the 
American holly are dull red, while those of 
the English holly are a shiny scarlet. More 
commonly found in swamps than gardens is 
the deciduous holly or winterberry with 
brilliant fruits which are useful to the 
Christmas decorator. Other colored berries 
include bayberry, many of the barberries, 
cotoneasters, bittersweet (Celastrus scan- 
dens), firethorn or pyracantha, nandina, 
Rosa multiflora, coral berry, Callicarpa 
dichotoma (C. purpurea) and snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos albus). 

In Texas and some other parts of the 
South is found what I consider the best 
white-berried plant, the Chinese tallow 
berry, Sapium sebiferum. It is pure white 
and very durable when used in an indoor 
decoration. 


See page 465 
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By H. LINWOOD WHITE 
Essex County (Mass.) 
Agricultural School 


ITH vivariums for raising or keeping 

small animals and aquariums for hous- 
ing fish, a term was needed for small struc- 
tures in which to grow plants indoors. To 
fill this need the word “terrarium” was 
coined. It is merely a new word for the glass 
case invented by N. B. Ward about 1836 
and described in his book “‘On the Growth 
of Plants in Closely Glazed Cases.” 

The original Wardian case and the pres- 
ent terrarium work on the principle that 
enclosure of a plant or plants in glass con- 
serves moisture in plant and soil and pro- 
tects the plant from injury due to gaseous 
fumes, smoke, salt air and drafts. Only 
plants accustomed to or tolerant of a close 
humid atmosphere will do well in the more 
tightly closed terrariums. Denizens of swel- 
tering tropical jungles thrive under such 
conditions provided high temperatures are 
maintained. Plants carpeting the tropical 
forest floor or growing on shaded ledges or 
occupying crotches in trees belong here. 
Likewise, at lower temperatures, small 
woodland plants native to the northern 
states are equally at home in fairly tight 
containers. 

Atmospheric and soil moisture are the 
controlling factors in the success of a ter- 
rarium and they are both regulated by the 
nature of the soil, amount of water given 
and size of opening in the terrarium. Give 
cacti and other succulents quickly-drained 





Wottles 


soil, water at infrequent intervals and mod- 
erate ventilation and they are much better 
off in a terrarium than on a shelf or window- 
sill. Moisture in the air obviates the neces- 
sity of frequent and over-plenteous water- 
ing. 

Sunlight enters the situation only as 
plants used in terrariums require more or 
less of it. All plants can use in Winter all the 
sunlight available. When sitting in the sun 
more air has to be given lest the terrarium 
become overheated. Gradually from Febru- 
ary on terrariums are withdrawn from 
strong sun or, what is better, are shaded 
lightly with thin draperies or cheesecloth 
thrown over the cases. 

The simplest of terrariums is probably a 
large wide-mouthed bottle used upright or 
on its side. A layer of chick charcoal in the 
bottom and a loam, sand and leaf mold (or 
old manure) mixture on the charcoal, mois- 
tened, makes a good base for the plants. A 
burnt-out 1,000 watt electric light bulb is 
interesting, especially if it is filled through 
the opening and set in pilaster of paris in a 
shallow bowl. A small goldfish globe or a 
bubble glass, if available, can be treated 
similarly and more easily, since the hand 
can be inserted to place the material. This 
can be arranged in the container on a can 
cover or dish that will close the opening 
when the jar is uprighted or a cover is filled 
and the jar brought down over it. 

The most difficult glass garden is laid out 
in the bottom of an all-glass carboy. Coarse 
sand or colored gravels are poured through 
a funnel into the carboy while it is held at 
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Odd plants like the venus flytrap give interest to terrariums 
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an angle. This makes a sloping base for soil 
and rocks as needed. Suitable plants are 
lowered through the small opening and 
planted with a broom stick. A bamboo or 
other stick with a wire hook on the end helps 
in lowering and locating each plant. Gen- 
erally the most pleasing effect is created by 
planting the back and margins of the slope 
and mossing the open center to a pool in the 
foreground. A rocky ravine or dry brook 
bed may be substituted for the moss. A 
mirror to simulate the pool, or real water in 
a concrete basin moulded in the carbuoy is 
effective. 

This garden, if well done, requires a 
sprinkling of water at intervals of a month, 
more or less. It develops its own rain sys- 
tem. This type of terrarium, obviously is 
intended for such tropicals as fittonia, 
maranta or prayer-plant, selaginella and 
certain small ferns. If kept in a cool room 
and rarely watered, woodferns, maidenhair 
spleenworts, seedling pitcherplants, pipsis- 
sewa, goldthread and bog mosses will sur- 
vive indefinitely. 

The terrarium that affords the greatest 
opportunity to express oneself consists of an 
unused aquarium of rectangular form or a 
case constructed with a wood base and side 
end and top panels of glass. The top is re- 
movable. A metal liner such as a cake tin, 
can be filled with drainage material, soil, 
rocks and plants. Such cases lend them- 
selves to the composition of natural wood, 
park, field and desert scenes. Artillery 
plants make excellent miniature trees and 
shrubs and some of the trailing succulents 
cover banks with vines. Seedling evergreens 
supply deeper shades of green and accent 
points. Added interest in a composition is 
furnished by the use of small houses, castles, 
bridges and figurines. 


Cankerworms 


The gray colored moths that flutter 
about on warm afternoons in November and 
December are male cankerworms looking 
for wingless females. The latter lay their 
eggs in late Fall on tree trunks, fence posts 
and buildings. Frequently there are 200 to 
300 eggs in a mass making them easily 
identified in Winter. Often the mass is 
three-fourths of an inch long and half an 
inch in diameter. 

Then early in the Spring these eggs hatch 
and the insects enter the destructive cater- 
pillar stage. When very young the cater- 
pillars spin strands of silk-like thread and 
are carried on the wings of the wind spread- 
ing the insects to new feeding areas. The 
cankerworm feeds on almost all deciduous 
trees. It is particularly fond of elms, oaks, 
apples and hickories. Its appetite is insatia- 
ble and because of its great numbers, trees 
are sometimes defoliated completely. For 
best results the trees should be sprayed with 
arsenate of lead or DDT as the buds are 
breaking in the Spring. 

— S$. W. Bromey. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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By MARGARET M. CARY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UR Summer home in New Hampshire 

in the Sunapee region is a low white 
clapboard cottage in the Cape Cod tradi- 
tion. There are wide perennial beds all 
around the house and window boxes of pe- 
tunias. The perennials are the usual assort- 
ment of delphinium, monkshood, phlox, 
Japanese iris, lilies, anthemis, clove pinks, 
Maggie Mott violas, and a delightful 
saffron-yellow, filmy plant called galium. 
Looking out through the latticed stoop 
there are two oblong annual beds six by 
10 feet. Beyond these is a curving low dry 
wall of flat stones in front of which is 
another three foot wide annual bed. Behind 
the low wall, goldenrods, black-eyed susans 
and daisies bloom gaily. Beyond them is a 
space about 10 feet wide filled with gray- 
barked aspen and white birch. On the road 
is a stand of tall, old white pines. 

These three annual beds come into full 
bloom about the middle of July and con- 
tinue a riot of color until we leave in late 
September. In the centre of the oblong beds 
and against the wall of the long curving bed 
are white nicotiana flanked by tall yellow, 
salmon and orange zinnias. Next come 
asters, annual larkspurs, stocks and single 
clumps of shirley poppies. Next, all the way 
round, cynoglossum is planted and the 
edges of the beds are made up of two or 
three rows of bedding petunias: English 
Violet, Heavenly Blue, Igloo, Salmon Su- 
preme, Cheerful, First Lady and Peach Red. 
Low ageratums and sweet alyssum make 
the borders neat and colorful. I criticize the 
presence of zinnias in a really fine annual 
bed but I have them because they lend 
sturdiness and make the beds more com- 
pact. However, the most exquisite annual 
beds I have ever seen, achieved this sturdi- 
ness without zinnias, relying on truly 
magnificent stock, annual larkspur, tall 
single poppies and white nicotiana. It may 
be noticed that I have no tall pale gold 
marigolds. The tarnished plant bug which 
also attacks zinnias stings the plants just 
where new buds are forming, crippling and 
disfiguring them in a way they cannot out- 
grow. 

Being a bird and insect lover I am very 
cautious about the use of D.D.T. L'have 
tried everything possible on this bug. Since 
it is a sucking insect I first tried black leaf 
40 with whale oil soap. Next I experimented 
with rotenone dust without success and was 
forced unwillingly to powder the plants 
lightly with arsenate of lead. 

People ask, ‘‘How does she get all those 
annuals started and planted in her New 
Hampshire garden when she lives in 
Philadelphia?” I confess that I should have 
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great difficulty transporting the seedling 
flats 400 miles. Although I grow all the 
annuals for my Philadelphia garden, I send 
to a good man near New London the 
packets of seeds in February. He raises 
them and plants them for us according to 
the planting plan. When we reach there in 
early July the strong little plants are al- 
ready sending out blooming stalks and the 
alyssum is sweet with bloom so that bees 
buzz over it happily all day. The beds are 
immediately mulched and fed with humus 
which my husband and I have carefully pre- 
pared the Autumn before and are kept free 
of weeds and watered about three times 
during the Summer with soil soakers. 
These beds have been a glory of bloom 
for more than 15 years but I believe this is 
possible only because of our system — or 
some other equally good system — of 
fertilizing and feeding. It is also made more 
possible because with the exception of 
Chinese larkspur planted to give blue before 
cynoglossum comes in, these beds are of 
annuals only. When it is time to go back to 
Philadelphia, about September 20, we pull 
up all the annuals, shaking the soil back 
into the beds and sorting out the tough 
stemmed zinnias and nicotianas from all 
the others. These softer annuals form our 
potential green manure. We bring from a 
dairy-farmer bushel baskets of cow manure, 
having peat moss, ground limestone and 
top soil at hand. We then make our humus 
pile of layers of green manure, cow manure, 
top soil and ground limestone, watering it 
slightly as we continue these layers. We 
cover all with top soil, grass clippings and 
some of the zinnia stalks. Since we cannot 
turn our pile we leave it to the kindly 
mercies of sun, rain, snow and frost, finding 
it mellow, rich and crumbly by the next 
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July when we need it for mulching and 
feeding the annuals and perennials. 

After removing the annuals we spade the 
beds deeply, digging in large quantities of 
cow manure. We then make a mixture of 
well-rotted manure and bone meal, digging 
this in and leaving the beds very rough and 
full of clods. As a top dressing we spread 
ground limestone thickly over all and let 
the snow, ice and frost do the rest. 

On a late Summer morning when the dew 
is heavy on the grass and flowers it is a 
never-ending joy to open the door on 
masses of dancing pink poppies, annual 
larkspur, heavy heads of creamy yellow 
and deep lavender stock and to smell the 
fragrance of nicotiana, sweet alyssum and 
petunias. To these gay flowers all day long 
fly humming birds, a succession of golden 
bees and butterflies and at evening when 
the nicotiana rises white above all the 
flowers, hawkmoths plunge their long 
tongues in their honeyed throats. To walk 
among the flowers in the northern twilight 
is to find the peace of renewed strength, 
inspiration and a deep gratitude for the 
beauty of the evening. 


The Age of Trees 

Telling the age of a tree is a trick, but 
you can do it, according to D. Q. Grove of 
Kent, Ohio. There are only two require- 
ments: 1. You must axe termine the diameter 
of the tree trunk; 2. You must be able to 
multiply. The Sintas table provides the 
keys that will enable you to approximate 
fairly accurately the ages of 17 different 
kinds of trees. 

First estimate the 
then multiply by: 

214 for chestnut, white elm and tulip tree 

3 for black walnut 

3% for black oak 

4 for birch, sweet gum, chestnut oak, red 

oak, scarlet oak and sycamore 

5 for ash and white oak 

6 for beech, sour gum and sugar maple 

8 for shagbark hickory. 
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DEEP in the hills we have a wonderful 
time at Christmas. The Day itself is largely 
given over to feasting in a big way and to 
gift-giving beyond the capacity of the giv- 
ers. To the Eve, most of us look for the 
spiritual significance of the holiday. We 
usually begin with our traditional family 
supper of oyster stew, made with half milk 
and half cream, fresh johnny-cake, pickles 
and so on and end up with mince pie and 
cheese and coffee. Thus fueled against the 
cold and the snow, we go down to the village 
for last minute shopping and, on the way 
home, stop in here and there for our Christ- 
mas visits. There is always a dish of some- 
thing waiting for everybody and, for men 
who are known to be that way, something 
special in the kitchen to which they are 
invited with a wink or a smirk. Some of us 
go to the white-clapboard church to sing 
Christmas carols, to light the community 
tree on the Common, to give out gifts to the 
children, especially those whose families 
have had a touch of misfortune — and then 
we wander home to entertain friends who 
come to call in their turn. All over town 
doorways are hung with huge wreaths of 
fir tied with crimson ribbon, smaller wreaths 
hang in windows and everywhere candles 
burn just inside the frosted panes. Some- 
times there is fresh snow and some years, 
to everyone’s delight, there is one of those 
gentle little snow-storms, when the flakes 
come down quietly and peacefully. Finally, 
when the last guest has gone his way we 
drag in the tree, cut the day before, and 
hopefully hidden in the barn, stand it in 
the far corner of the living room and cover 
it with hundreds of ornaments, many of 
which have been in the family for genera- 
tions despite their fragility. Somehow every 
string of lights is finally made to work, 
tinsel is looped over and around, tin-foil 
rain is showered onto the boughs — and the 
tree is done, a gaudy thing but beautiful as 
a dream on Christmas. Last of all we hang 
the stockings over the fire-place, stuff them 
and then heap the brightly wrapped pres- 
ents under the tree. We are tired and very 
weary and bed is imperative but, before we 
go, we step outside for the final and cli- 
mactic moment. Only stars, snow and si- 
lence. The great hills, blacker than the 
night itself stand about, patient and fa- 
miliar sentries of our valley’s peace and 
security. The candles in the windows send 
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paths of radiance out over the unbroken 
snow. As we put out the lights and dive 
deep into unbroken sleep we sense that it is 
true after all — there is a Santa Claus. 


APPLES are going to be given modern 
promotion in the hope of opening new mar- 
kets. Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin and — 
of course, the Northwest — are among the 
states planning to spend a comparatively 
large amount of money. Now, I yield to no 
one in my appreciation of apples but I do 
hope that these promotion projects will be 
based upon good fruit, apples properly 
graded, packed and inspected. It is aston- 
ishing, particularly in the Northeast, how 
slipshod and careless we are about prepar- 
ing apples for market. I have a friend who 
sells his entire crop by the ton for cider and 
vinegar rather than to take the trouble to 
pack them decently. The day of selling a 
bushel of apples at retail, just as they come 
from the tree, is over. When this is realized, 
perhaps apple growers will be able to com- 
pete with the market-minded citrus produc- 
ers. 


REMEMBER when dried apples, pears 
and peaches were a staple at every general 
store? The other day I hankered for a dried 
apple pie. To my astonishment, our grocer 
told us he had not carried dried apples for 
10 years. “No market,” said he. Plenty of 
prunes and raisins and figs but never any 
dried apples, pears or peaches. He added 
that production of these items has dropped 
way under what was the case even as late 
as 1941. “And at that,” .says he, “‘ Wash- 
ington is giving the dried fruit people a 
$30 million dollar subsidy this year.”’ So I 
walked home and had to eat a pie of new 
Baldwins (It was magnificent, incidentally) 
but I wonder what my Grandmother would 
have said about modern housekeeping. 
Imagine no dried apples! I can remember 
her peeling and corimg and slicing and 
stringing miles of apples and I do remember 
her dried apple pies! Somehow, canned 
apple pies have no soul. 


MOST people make their New Year resolu- 
tions on the proper day. I don’t. I make 
them on Christmas for on New Year’s, the 
bills have started to come in and I am 
merely economy-minded. Among the cus- 
tomary handful of hopeful promises this 


year, I did make one I really mean to keep. 
In 1949 I shall plant at least 1,000 tree 
seedlings. I hope my resolution will prompt 
other people to follow suit. Really, you can 
buy trees from your state nurseries for so 
small a sum you are ashamed to send the 
check. And it’s no work to set them out. I 
can do about 50 an hour. Once we had the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, under the 
auspices of the local Rotary Club plus the 
town Women’s Club set out 10,000 trees 
on a barren hillside as a community project. 
Everyone had a good time and the once- 
eroded hillside is now covered with a thrifty 
stand of white pine. The town owns the 
land and some 30 or 40 years from now, the 
trees will be merchantable timber and that 
will help the tax bills of people who today 
are the very boys and girls who planted the 
trees. Three western woman’s clubs have 
written to me since my recent item request- 
ing action, that they have undertaken to 
plant at least 100 street trees each year 
indefinitely. Now, there’s a really good civic 
project that costs almost nothing but a 
little git up and go. Most towns will coop- 
erate with any organization that makes 
noise enough about the need for planting 
street trees. 


AGRICULTURE is certainly getting to be 
something. Out West last Summer, in 
Kansas, I saw a demonstration of weed 
killing that sat me right back on my heels. 
A plane simply flew back and forth across 
a vast, flat area of wheat fields — which 
stretched from horizon to horizon — and 
dusted them with a “‘selective weed killer.” 
I was assured the process was rapid, effec- 
tive and economical. Remember how, as 
boys, we used to weed pastures by hand, 
for nothing if it was family land and for as 
much as a dime an hour if it was a neigh- 
bor’s pasture or hay field? But a dollar for a 
ten hour day’s work was something then. 
It meant paradise and a belly ache at the 
county fair. 


A FRIEND in the bug and blight business 
has told me some encouraging news. I have 
been fussing about the multitude of new and 
old sprays and dusts which are used to fight 
this pest and that. You need to be a chemist 
to use some of them. Now, he reports, gen- 
eral “‘all-purpose” mixtures of these chem- 
icals are going to be marketed in just a few 
types of dusts and sprays. With only a few 
of them, conveniently packaged, you can 
arm yourself against most common garden 


_ troubles. Sounds good—TI always like 


shot-gun treatments rather than fussy, 
little specialties. 


IT IS REPORTED that newsprint — the 
paper newspapers, some magazines and 
books are printed upon, is being successfully 
made from wheat straw. As it is, most news- 
print is made from trees. If we can have 
some of it made from straw, largely a waste 
material, that will mean a vast saving of 
our forests. The paper mills in the United 
States, reports Chemurgic Digest, consume 
annually 21,000,000 tons of wood pulp. 
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That represents a good many square miles | 
of forest — much too much forest consider- 
ing the uses to which much newsprint and 
paper products are put in this prodigal na- 
tion of ours. 


I WAS very much interested to learn, the 
other day, of the great increase of interest in 
industrial landscaping. It appears that in 
many parts of the country it is the style to 
“dress up” factories and manufacturing 
plants horticulturally. Of 30 key areas 
polled by the American Association of 
Nurserymen 21 showed a definite increase. 


In one section it was reported that such | 


planting jumped 100 per cent. As one 
prominent industrialist put it, “The values 
of attractive landscaping cannot be mea- 


sured in dollars and cents for it gives work- | 
ers a sense of pride and well-being in their | 
company, enhances values within the com- | 


munity and instills in the customer a certain 
confidence for the company with which he 
is dealing.” 


Fuzzless Peaches 


Hearing many people commenting upon | 


the subject without knowing the facts has 
moved me to write this little note. Contrary 
to what most people think, nectarines are 


not a cross between peaches and plums. | 


They are mutations or “sports” of peaches. 
Much of the work in improving this fruit 
has been carried on at the state experiment 
station in New Jersey, particularly since 
1938. Four outstanding varieties have been 
developed recently. All were introduced 
in 1948. They are as follows: 

Nectacrest — large, white freestone 
ripening in late August in New Jersey. 

Nectaheart — also a large, white free- 
stone, shaded with red and ripening be- 
tween the third and fourth weeks in August. 

Nectalate —the latest of the group, 
maturing there the second week in Septem- 
ber in 1946. 

Nectarose — a vigorous and productive 
tree with fruit very much like the others, 
ripening about the middle of August. 

Anyone desiring further information can 


get it by writing the New Jersey Peach | 


Council in Princeton. 
— ALFRED CAMPERDOWN. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Flowering Grass 


A wild flower which will add a touch of | 


exotic beauty to most gardens is the grass 
of parnassus. A saxifrage, it likes moisture 
but will grow if the soil is not too dry. 
S. virginiensis is perhaps the hardiest 
species, but there are several others worth 
trying. 


Mockorange 


The genus Philadelphus, commonly mis- 
called Syringa, has many new varieties 
being developed. Some are already being 
sold commercially. They are well worth 
investigating for their flowers and frag- | 
rance, especially where large shrubs are 
wanted. 
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GIVE A GARDEN BOOK 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


The following outstanding books make excellent gifts. 
Order one or more today. 


The Lily Yearbook 


GEORGE L. SLATE, Editor $3.00 


Lily enthusiasts who wish to keep abreast with the latest develop- 
ments and experiences of outstanding leaders in the field should 
not be without this excellent book. Professor Slate has accom- 
plished an excellent job in gathering together a large number of 
contributions from outstanding lily growers and specialists, and 
has produced a book that should be in every gardener’s library. 


Woman’s Home Companion 
Garden Book 


JOHN C. WISTER, Editor $4.95 


The work of 50 experts in 56 chapters, this book is a volume that 
no beginner or experienced amateur should be without. It is a 
comprehensive guide to gardening in print. With this book any 
amateur anywhere is equipped to tackle the design and culture of 
almost any type of garden. Many photos and drawings supple- 
ment the printed material in this book of over 1,000 pages. 


Begonias and How To Grow Them 
BY BESSIE R. BUXTON 


An invaluable handbook in which this authority advises on every 
phase of cultivation for all varieties of begonias. In addition to 
detailed discussions of many of the more than 200 varieties, there 
are chapters on soils and fertilizers, seed-sowing, methods, propa- 
gation from cuttings, pests and diseases, tuberous rooted begonias, 
and begonia shows. 


The African Violet 


BY HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 


$2.25 


$2.50 


This book on America’s Number One house plant includes in 11 
chapters the complete story of saintpaulia culture and classifica- 
tion. It includes information on location, temperature, watering, 
humidity, soil, fertilizer, where to buy, culture, and many other 
factors about the African Violet. 


Herbs 


BY HELEN NOYES WEBSTER $1.50 


Written by an outstanding American authority, this book goes 
back to the lore and use by the ancients. New material on medici- 
nal herbs. On the practical side it is the most complete and useful 
herb book yet published. 


All these books available through HORTICULTURE 
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OREGON GROWN 


The ideal Christmas gift. Long branches carefully 
selected for perfection, loaded with bright scarlet 
berries clustered among dark green leaves. 


Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping ot leaves or 
berries. 


Packed in attractively illustrated gift boxes. 
No. 1. Approximately 2 lbs. packed in plain box. .$2.00 
No. 2. Approximately 3 Ibs. packed in gift box.. 3.00 


No. 3. Approximately 5 lbs. packed in gift box.. 5.00 


VAN HEVELINGEN GROWERS 


140th and Sandy Blvd., P. O. Box 5076 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 








Complete plant food 
in handy tablet form 
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VIGORO' TABLETS 
ideal for your house plants 


Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the necessary food 
elements plants need for best plant 
growth. Your house plants will be 
healthier—have lovelier blooms— 
if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 


i 
~~ [TABLETS | 
4 Sr 

ORs #VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift 


& Company's complete, balanced plant food. 


BUDDING and 
GRAFTING KIT 


For the Amateur 
CONTENTS 


Finest Quality Budding & 
Grafting Knife (2 blades) 
Grafting Chisel (for top 
working fruit trees) 8 oz. 
Grafting Wax, 60 yd. 
Grafting Tape, 250-300 
Rubber Budding & Graft- 
ing Strips. 
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ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Price — $5.00 Postpaid 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 
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Lavender Query 


Dear Editor —I am attempting to obtain 
all the kinds of lavandula that I can find. 
Already I have some 20 sorts. The follow- 
ing kinds I do not find listed in any nursery 
or seed catalogs and inquiries of persons 
who I hoped would know have led to a dead 
end. The lavenders are: abrotanoides, lan- 
ata, latifolia, veridis and multifida. If any 
readers know where any of them can be ob- 
tained I will be very grateful indeed. I 
would prefer to buy plants but am willing 
to consider cuttings or seeds. 

— Epna K. NEUGEBAUER. 
2097 Summit Avenue, 
Altadena, Calif. 


Sweeter Peas? 


Dear Editor — The past season I planted 
the Cuthbertson sweet peas, advertised as 
having many stems with four blossoms. I 
picked several thousand from a short trench 
about 10 feet long, the last few on Labor 
Day. During the entire season I could not 
have had more than six stems with four 
blooms. I am wondering if under some sec- 
tion of your valuable magazine, you might 
mention that I am seeking the experiences 
of other gardeners with this sweet pea. I 
would like very much to hear from other 
growers who used it. Personally I could see 
no improvement over others which I have 
grown before. 
— Dr. M. R. SHarpe. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 


Twin Assist 


Dear Editor — At the end of Summer I 
thought I would send a line regarding two 
articles in Horticulture lately published 
which have been of great practical service 
to me. The first was J. A. Elliott's ‘ Aspara- 


gus Planting” published last March. Fol- - 


lowing his directions, I surface-planted a 
stand of asparagus which has done wonder- 
fully. To be sure, next year will be the test 
but everything looks most promising. I 
planted the roots June 14 and within two 
weeks the stand was a couple of feet high 
in places and when I left Vermont Septem- 
ber 27 it was between four and five feet in 
height and very healthy. I took great care 
of it. My visiting gardener, a very experi- 
enced man, thought it extremely good and 
was much interested in the surface-plant- 
ing method, new to him, for use in garden 
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soil. I have never been able to have aspara- 
gus due to the general scarcity of labor and 
my natural inability to dig trenches but I 
always wanted it and, through this article, 
should soon have it. 

The second helpful article was Paul W. 
Dempsey’s “Use of Mulch” in the July 
issue. I had previously used a mulch to a 
slight extent and decided to increase doing 
so. Specifically, I may cite very worthwhile 
success which followed its use on my 
dwarf lima beans. I always raise these, al- 
though I believe limas are thought too 
tender for so far north. I do not find this to 
be so. When I put on the mulch it reduced 
previously necessary labor to almost noth- 
ing and I got the beans several days earlier. 
The mulch was very helpful and I shall in- 
crease its use next season. 

Many other Horticulture articles have 
interested me but in instancing these two | 
mention some which have been of personal 
benefit. I think it is always interesting for 
editors to know the practical reaction their 
articles have. So, I send you mine with 
best wishes for the continued success of 
your publication. 

— AaNnEs MILLER. 
New York, N. Y. 


New Garden Club 


Dear Editor —I am writing you about a 
“co-ed” garden club. This is the Kent 
County Garden Club which meets in the 
West Greenwich, R. I., Town Hall the 
third Monday of each month. Every meet- 
ing is open to the public and a guest speaker 
is always present. The club was formed last 
May and we have membership of 25, both 
men and women. I hope there will be more 
of them. 
— Mrs. Virer1a WITHEE. 

Coventry, R. I. 


Trim with Lace 


Dear Editor — For many years our Virginia 
garden has been made to look cool and 
lovely through the heat of late Summer. 
As this is a hillside garden, most of the beds 
have edges of gray field stones and Clematis 
paniculata has been set to grow just inside 
the stones. As it seeds itself with great free- 
dom, it has been an easy task to train it 
around the beds where it makes a lovely, 
lacy border. Often, too, it is left to run over 
clipped shrubs, boxwood and peony clumps. 
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After the bloom is past the vines can be cut 
down and will come up again in the Spring. 
The perfume is most pleasant and it seems 
to have no insect pests in this part of the 
world. As there are many large bushes of 
the “‘pee-gee”’ hydrangea blooming at the 
same time, the effect makes one think they 
are cool. 
— Mary Ranpo.treu CAMERON. 

Gordonsville, Va. 


Liriope Or Lily-Turf 

The creeping Lirtope, commonly called 
lily-turf, has some useful points not found 
in most of our garden material. It is a low 
growing, stemless perennial prized as a 
ground cover, very hardy and is evergreen 
practically the year around. Also, the 
smooth grass-like foliage keeps a fresh, 
healthy appearance. The plant spreads by 
underground runners, but is not too trou- 
blesome. This makes it an ideal plant to 
hold the soil and it really does the job by 
forming a sod-like mat. It blooms in late 
Summer with spikes of blue flowers which 
resemble the grape hyacinth and are fol- 
lowed by bright polished black berries 
which remain on for a long period. It is not 
particular as to soil, does equally well in 
sun or shade and is propagated by division. 

— ANNA JOHANNING. 

Baldwin, Kansas. 


Two White Flowers 


The perennial Oenothera speciosa, some- 
times called the wind primrose, is not seen 
so often in gardens as it deserves to be. Its 
wide white satiny flowers aging to a delicate 
pink are much larger and lovelier than the 
more familiar yellow form and its willow- 
like foliage is most attractive. It blooms 
about July 1 and has proved entirely hardy 
in our Vermont climate. 

Lovely and unusual, too, is the white 
form of Oenothera coronopifolia. The con- 
trast of its myriad of white flowers with 
the velvety-gray foliage is fairylike. Ap- 
parently, it does not always come true from 
seed. So, it is best sown in a seedbed and 
the red-flowering plants “rogue out” to 
be used in another part of the garden. 

— ELEANor Sr. GEORGE. 
Quechee, Vt. 


A New Bittersweet 


A new strain of bittersweet, named for 
its discoverer, Edwin F. Steffek, Celastrus 
scandens steffeki was introduced at the 
Harvest Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. Unlike most strains, it is 
completely self-fertile. It does not need the 
presence of another plant in the vicinity to 
bear fruit. Likewise, it is reported to have 
borne not only large crops of larger-than- 
usual berries but it has done so consistently 
over a period of more than 15 years. It was 
given an Award of Merit by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 
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Schling’s 
Danish- 
Grown 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


Direct from Copenhagen — Exhibition Quality 
Danish-grown pips in pre-war days were imported only by specialists and exhibitors 
growing for show purposes. They are the finest quality Lily of the Valley pips produced 
in the world. We offer you these superb Danish-grown pips properly treated for forcing in 
the home. Will bloom in from 21 to 30 days, depending on temperature. For a constant 
supply plant a new lot every 2 weeks. We will make successive shipments as specified. 
Plant in soil, sand, peat moss, or bulb fibre. 


12 for $2.75; bundle of 25 for $5.25; 100 for $19.50, postpaid 


Join our Lily of the Valley Club 


Write for descriptive folder on how to have lovely Lily of the Valley in your home from 
November to May. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 

















CHRISTMAS GREENS 


eee An Ideal Christmas Remembrance « « « 





Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Cones and Berries. A generous 
bo x of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length to decorate both inside and outside the house. 


a eee $2.00 25 sprays.......... $2.50 35 sprays.......... $3.25 
Postpaid in New England 
OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND PLEASE ADD 25 CENTS FOR PACKING AND POSTAGI 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
































Evergreen Sprays (fresh cut) for Christmas Decorations 


Red Pine Douglas Fir Concolor Fir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine 
Price — 20 sprays $3.00 — delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card 
BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS MICHIGAN 





ASSORTED SPRAYS 
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Tomato 


Unsurpassed for 
Your Garden! 
Letters keep praising this amaz- 
ing Tomato—bears up to twice as 
many fruits as other kinds, better 
quality too. Tests prove it is way 
ahead of Marglobe or Rutgers. 
Hybrid Vigor makes piants grow 
faster, bear earlier and for long- 
er season. Smooth, round, thick- 
meated fruits—scarlet-red, and — So 
delicious—average '2lb.ormore. °% cf 
Send stamp for free seeds today! Fordhook Ferme 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


378 Burpee Building or 378 Burpee Building 
Philadeiphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 







See for your- 
self! Write us 
to mail you 16 
Seeds Free - 
send stamp for 
postage. 

ForA 
Larger Planting 
To have more plants 
send 35c for 30 seeds, 
or we'll mail you 106 
seeds for $1, postpaid. 


Seed Catalog Free 


All about other Burpee Hybrid Veg- 
etables, new and better Flowers, the 
best seeds that grow. This book will 
be sent to you free and postpaid. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 
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SNOW 
REMOVAL 


Handy two-wheel 
tractors, with snow- 
blades and chains 
14% HP and 3 
. some with 
power reverse... 


Eliminate Shoveling Be Ready When Snow 
Comes—DON'’T DELAY! 


Visit the farm store today and see these practical, 
inexpensive tractors on display for immediate de- 
livery. Snowblades and chains also sold separately. 


Free Literature Upon Request 


Arlington Farm Store 


17 Prescott Street 
(Advocate Building) Tel ARlington 5-6620 


Arlington Farm Store 


Is SHOWING 






some with rotary plows. 


Arlington 74, Mass. 
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WALPOLE apa petsevocasioing 


CEDAR FENCES 


Durable and good looking. Types for 
every purpose, including picket, screen, 
hurdle, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and inexpensive 
small buildings for tool and garden 
houses. Made in sections to ship any- 
where. Easily erected. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Comfortable and unusual porch and 
lawn furniture that can be left out-of- 
from 
information or visit our shop. 


spring till fall. Write for 





INC. 


', Walpole, Mas 








Phone 
DE 3-3316 





25 Eastern Ave. ° 


COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 






TREE SURGEONS 





Dedham, Mass. 
















Walid colored 
FREE 1948 FALL 












SEND FOR IT TODAY MANY BARGAINS 
ALL CHOICE STOCK—STATE INSPECTED. SENT 
POST PAID—ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 





fi) HERE ARE A FEW OFFERS ORDER NOW 


(4 66 Elwerts‘Variety' Tulip Bulbs'2, 
——12 BLUE PARROT Tulip Bulbs ‘I, 
—12 KING ALFRED DAFFODIL Buins‘t, 
— 18 DUTCH IRIS Bulbs * imperator * J, 


CHECK GROUPS Ogi Mp ——6 Ch. mixed DUTCH HYACINTHS *T, 





Pangaea A alt TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES DEPTH 


Pay YABLe TO 














TE 3, P. 0. BOX 310 SHERWOOD, OREGON 














Enclosed find M for which send postpaid above order, 
LIFOR BIG] Nome ant 
FREE BULB Address 
CATALOGUE | .,, we 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 


At the Annual Meeting of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, reports on the 
condition of the Society by C. Frederick C. 
Stout, president, and John C. Wister, secre- 
tary, were submitted and election was an- 
nounced of the following members to serve 
on the Executive Council for the next three 
years: Mrs. E. Page Allinson, Dr. John M. 
Fogg, Jr., Fairman R. Furness, Mrs. Rob- 
ert H. Irons, H. Gates Lloyd, Jr., William 
Clarke Mason, Benjamin Rush, Jr., William 
J. Serrill and C. Frederick C. Stout. 

The resignation from the Council of Mrs. 
Walter King Sharpe of Chambersburg was 
noted with regret and with sincere thanks 
for her past services. The death, on Septem- 
ber 25, of Dr. J. Horace McFarland, a na- 
tional leader in horticulture and a valued 
member of the Council, was recorded with 
deep sorrow. 

Mrs. John B. Carson, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, reported that the 
membership goal of 5,000 set up a few years 
ago has now been passed with a comfort- 
able margin, thanks to the 1,200 new mem- 
bers who have been added since the last 
Annual Meeting. Mrs. Carson then awarded 
prizes to the five members who had brought 
in the largest number of members this year. 
The highest prize, a life membership in the 
Society, went to Mrs. Jacques L. Vauclain 
of Haverford who was responsible for over 
80 members. 

The Schaffer Gold Medal, one of the 
highest honors within the power of the 
Society to bestow and which has been given 
only seven times since it was established 
in 1924, was awarded to Mrs. A. C. Barnes 
of Merion. The citation, in part, stated that 
the medal was awarded for “‘first, the as- 
sembling of a discriminating series of living 
plants on the grounds of the Arboretum of 
the Barnes Foundation in Merion, Pa., 
and second, the founding and administering 
of a school in which, at no cost to the stu- 
dents, courses are offered in the practical, 
scientific and aesthetic aspects of botany, 


| horticulture and landscape architecture.” 


University of Massachusetts 


A new position of Professor has been es- 
tablished. Harold E. White who has held 


| the position of Assistant Professor since he 


joined the staff at the Waltham Field Sta- 
tion January 1, 1930 has been promoted to 
The present plans call for 
the transfer of Professor White to Amherst 
as of July 1, 1949. 

The position of Assistant Professor will be 
filled by Norman Butterfield. He was grad- 
uated from the then Massachusetts State 
College, in 1937 as a major in floriculture 


| and received his degree of Master of Sci- 


| 


ence from Purdue University in 1940. 
Since that time he has been in charge of 


| the floricultural work at Rhode Island State 


College. At present he is on leave of ab- 
sence from that college and is doing work 
towards his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Purdue. He will report for work at 
Waltham on February 1, 1949. 

A new position of Research Assistant, 
carrying the rank of Instructor, was also 
established by the Legislature. Franklin J. 
Campbell, a graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College in the class of 1948 has been ap- 
pointed to that position. He has already 
begun his duties as assistant to Professor 
White and will remain at Waltham as an 
assistant to Professor Butterfield. 

Clark L. Thayer who has been serving as 
Acting Dean of the School of Horticulture 
for the past year has been promoted to the 
position of Dean. He will continue his 
duties as Head of the Department of 
Floriculture. 


Germantown 


The Germantown Horticultural Society 
will hold its annual flower show December 
6 at 8.00 P. M. at Vernon Park, German- 
town. Winter and Christmas plants and 
decorations will be featured. Dr. Conway 
Zirkle of the University of Pennsylvania 
will speak on “Some Problems of Plant 


Breeding.” 


United Horticulture 


The third annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Council was held at 
Cornell University on October 25 and 26. 
In his key-note address Dr. H. B. Tukey, 
Head of the Department of Horticulture 
at Michigan State College, made it clear 
that never in our history has a need for 
united horticulture been greater. Progress 
is so rapid, he said, that only through an 
overall organization such as the American 
Horticultural Council can the work be cor- 
related and unified. 

The reports of the various commissions 
showed definite progress. Dr. Styer’s report 
on nomenclature included several recom- 
mendations for revision of the international 
rules. 

The commission on industry, of which 
James Odell is chairman, made a most 
comprehensive report and presented a defi- 
nite program. Dr. Warren B. Mack re- 
ported for the commission on research, and 
Dr. R. Milton Carleton for the commission 


‘on testing and reporting. Since the work of 


these two commissions is along parallel 
lines it was voted that they be combined in 
the future. 

The garden editors who have always 
shown a great deal of interest in the work of 
the Council had a meeting of their own and 
organized as a separate unit with Miss 
Bess Hardy, garden editor of the Dayton 
Journal, as chairman. Mrs. Rufus N. Gar- 
rett pledged the unqualified support of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs 
in her report. Arno H. Nehrling reported 
for the commission on medals and awards 
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and stated that his report is ready for pub- 
lication. 

Newly-elected officers are as follows: 
president, Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa.: 
vice-presidents, E. L. D. Seymour, New 
York City; Mrs. Rufus N. Garrett, Eldo- 
rado, Ark., and Arthur G. McKee, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: secretary, Dr. Franklin Styer, 
Concordville, Pa.: treasurer, John Nash 
Ott, Jr., Winnetka, IIl. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


While walking through the woods in 
November it is startling to come upon 
witch-hazel in full bloom. Its pale yellow, 
spidery blossoms coming after the leaves 
have fallen make us think of April rather 
than November. 

The early English colonists, homesick 
for their native wild flowers, named the 
flowers they found in New England for 
those that they had loved at home if there 
was the faintest resemblance. The leaves of 
our witch-hazel are like those of the English 
hazel tree, but there the likeness stops. 
Nevertheless, the folklore clustered about 
the hazel tree has been imported to this 
country and surrounds our witch-hazel. By 
the help of the hazel divining-rods the loca- 
tion of hidden springs may be found, also 
ore or hidden treasure, according to old 
superstitions. Many a well has been dug in 
this country where a witch-hazel rod was 
supposed to indicate water. 

Even before the catkins on the alders 
turn yellow, or the snowy white of the shad- 
bush is seen come the blossoms of the ben- 
zoin or spicebush. The little clusters of 
yellow flowers grow close to the naked 
stems and later when the leaves appear if 
you crush them in the hand they will give 
out an aromatic fragrance like sassafras, 
its next of kin. 

On both benzoin and sassafras the leaves 
often curl and draw together. If opened 
you will find what someone has called the 
“‘spice-bush bugaboo,” a fat, green cater- 
pillar speckled in blue. Later it hangs sus- 
pended, turning into a pale wood-colored 
chrysalis and finally emerges as the Papilio 
troilus, an exquisite dark, velvety creature 
with pale blue markings. 


Seeds of Peace 


More than 200,000 members of garden 
clubs in the United States have contributed 
enough money to buy 980,000 packets of 
vegetable seeds for distribution in Europe, 
reports Mrs. Helen Smith Hull, President 
of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, sponsors of the drive for SrEps or 
PEACE. 

Mrs. Hull says that the cooperation of 
American gardeners was wonderful. Garden 
clubs and individuals in every state con- 
tributed to the cause. Canada, Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia were also repre- 
sented on the list of donations which to- 
taled more than $40,000. 

A committee of horticultural experts in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
worked out the list of vegetables which 
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would grow in European soil and also 
please the palates of the people. A total of 
70,000 garden units were shipped to Eu- 
rope last Spring with the shipping time 
carefully chosen in order to assure arrival 
of the seeds in time for planting. Each unit 
contained 13 packets of seeds of such vege- 
tables as peas, cucumbers, tomatoes, kohl- 
rabi, cabbage, lettuce, onions, radishes, 
snap beans, beets and pumpkins. It was 
estimated that the seeds in the 13 packets 


were sufficient to plant 600 square feet of | 


ground and provide enough food for five 
people for four months. 


National Tulip Society 


At the first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Tulip Society held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel the first honorary member- 
ship was conferred upon Margaret Herbst, 
Public Relations Director of the Associated 
Bulb Growers of Holland, for her invaluable 
effort in connection with the organization 
of the National Tulip Society and in con- 
sideration of her tremendous interest in the 
tulip throughout the years. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Mrs. J. J. Nichol- 
son, Atlanta, Ga.; Ist vice-pres., L. R. 










*“WIK-FED” 


FLOWER 
POT 


to Delight an 
Indoor Gardener 


Daily plant watering is a thing of the past with 


| “Wik-Fed"! It lets you enjoy week-end trips, too, 


without worry. Merely fill reservoir in base to keep 
plants supplied with moisture for days. Ideal for 


| African Viclets! Fiberglas wick feeds water directly to 





Hubbard, Westfield, N. J.; 2nd vice-pres., | 


Mrs. Victor Watkins, Holland, Mich.; Exec. 
Sec. and Treas., Felix R. Tyroler, Bronx- 


ville, N. Y. The Directors are: District | 


No. 6, P. D. Meadors, Greenville, S. C.; 
District No. 9, Mrs. Chester Van Tongeren, 
Holland, Mich. and District No. 15, 
Joseph Whitmore, Canada. 


Dr. Elmer D. Merrill 


Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, Director Emeritus | 
of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Uni- | 


versity and chairman, Exhibition Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, has been made an officer in the 
Netherlands Order of Orange-Nassau in 
recognition of his contributions to the 


knowledge of the Malaysian Flora, his | 


stimulating interest in Dutch and Indo- 
nesian botany and his efforts to promote 
international cooperation in botany. 


Governor Duff 


A new garden chrysanthemum has just 
been named “‘Governor Duff” for the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. The variety was 
originated by Sidney B. Hutton, Jr., of the 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. It is a 
bright orange-bronze, of pompon form and 
the firm, densely-petaled, rounded blooms 
are more than two inches across. The plants 
are compact and sturdily upright in growth, 


completely covered with blooms from the | 


last of September on. 





Mrs. Robert Barton’s 
GARDEN SHOP 


FOXBORO, MASS. 


Beautiful gifts for lovers of gardens and flowers. 
St. Francis shrines and bronze plaques. Urns in 
old metals and alabaster. Xmas wreaths $3.50. 


75 GRANITE ST. (Off Route 140) Phone 498 








roots—where it will do most good. Good-looking, 
4 inch diam., colorful pot with separate black base. 
For home, school, office, etc. . . . a thoughtful gift. 


SAVE ON 6 FOR $5.70 
$4 00 


ORDER BY MAIL — POSTPAID 
home and GardenGi 887 
Breck Bldg. 


Boston 10, Mass. 











Gifts for Your 
Garden-Minded 
Friends 





St. Francis Shrines and 
Bird Baths 


Bronze Garden Faucets 
Lead Figures 
Iron Furniture 


Sun Dials 
Bird Feeders 
Foot Scrapers 


FOR INDOORS 


Plant Stands Wall Brackets 
Italian Vases Bowls Pots 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
WE DO NOT ISSUE A CATALOG 
26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 5-1993 





















GIANT fluffy flowers, so double 
BY the curled and interlaced petals re- 
\) mind you of ostrich plumes! Love- 
ly colors--crimson, rose, blue, vio- 
aw let, white. Long stems, fine for bou- 
quets. Wilt-resistant plants. 
50c-Packet Seeds FREE 
2 To get acquainted, we'll mail this big 
50c-Pkt. of Aster Seeds free, and the new 
Burpee Seed Catalog--send stamp for postage. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
376 Burpee Bidg. ., 376 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 




















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


reliable. 





Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends with 

garden. A style for eve r ’ 
HOWARD HA I 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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HELENE BOLL 


“We w re indeed pl: d to schedule you for the 
ning lecture in our 1948 Winter Meeting’s 
urse, and your appearance on that occasion 

met with our highest expectations, as have your 

appearances in previous engagements. 

Your pleasing personality plus the introductory 
remarks as well as the content of your lecture and 
the beautiful pictures, afforded a delightful and 
instructive program for the audience, which was a 
capacity attendance.”’ 

Myron F. Converse, President 
Worcester County Horticultural Society 





““May I thank you again for an evening that was 
most enjoyable! The only thing that limited the 
audience was the size of the room. But even if the 
room had been larger, there would have been 
standing room only, for your lecture was a real 
success. I liked the way you emphasized the dom- 
inant points in gardening,‘color, composition and 
design’, it remained clear and distinct in our 
minds, and will be especially helpful for those 
contemplating new gardens, or revamping old 
ones. Please accept our warmest thanks for a 
buoyant, happy, helpful evening.”’ 

Susie G. Lynch, Acting President 

Berkshire Garden Center 


“In behalf of the Berkshire Garden Center, I want 
to thank you for the illustrated lecture you gave 
last Monday evening on, Color, Composition and 
Design of New England Gardens. The talk 
proved both interesting and instructive, and, I 
believe the enthusiastic resp of the di 
was ample indication of their interest and the 
value of your lecture. Your contagious and inspir- 
ing personality and your outstanding pictures 
cembines to present one of the best lectures we 
have ever had at the Garden Center.”’ 

A. Kenneth Simpson, Director 

Berkshire Garden Center 


271 Beacon Street 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Kenmore 6-7758 
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PERRY’ 
* XMAS SUGGESTIONS 


FLOWER GATHERER 


An unusual and thoughtful gift for the 
lady gardeners Se 

on your list. “3 
Holds the flower 
as it cuts it from 
the stem. They 
have been out of 
stock during the 
war, so the chances are she does not 
have one. Price... ; 


DECORATIVE 
WATERING POTS 


Bright and gaily colored these watering 
pots will be appreciated as a useful and 
attractive gift. Available in two quart 
and one quart sizes. 


1 Qt. size — $1.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 
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2 Ot. size — $2.00 
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Buy Now Your 


Alpine Seeds 


l 
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| and Rare Perennials from 

| J 

; FLORAIRE NURSERIES 
I CORREVON 
CHENE—GENEVA—SWITZERLAND 
| Collection 20 Varieties for $4.00 

| Postpaid — Lists Free 
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~ Horticulture 


Shade Trees 


Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental 
Trees. Second Edition. By P. P. Pirone. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 


$6.50. 


In its first edition this volume of Dr. 
Pirone’s attracted praise and wide accept- 
ance. It has become a semi-official hand- 
book on the subject. This second edition 
brings the book up-to-date, especially in 
the field of diseases and modern spraying 
equipment. 


Garden Primer 


Learning to Garden. By Olive Mason 
Gunnison. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls. $2.85. 





There are several gardening primers in | 


the book stalls, some good and a few less 
worthy. This new book by Mrs. Gunnison, 
formerly a garden writer for the Brooklyn 
Eagle, is simple and practical and also has 
the merit of being up-to-date so that the 
advanced amateur will also find plenty of 
help in his yearly round. Most gardeners 
will find the book very helpful. 


Begonia Beauty 


Tuberous Begonias. By Worth Brown. | 


New York: M. Barrows & Co. $2.75. 


For amateur or specialist, here is a com- 
plete guide to the culture of those magnifi- 
cent begonias that so few of us grow be- 
cause we are too timid. Really, tuberous 
begonias are far from as difficult as they 
seem and with this guide in hand almost 
anyone almost anywhere can have a bed of 
beauties next year. 


The First Ten Years 
Fairchild Tropical Garden. By Lucita H. 
Wait. New York: Ronald Press. $3.00. 


There are many botanical gardens in the 
world but of them all none has exactly the 
same position and value as the Fairchild 
Garden in South Florida. Here the Winter 
visitor from the North catches a glimpse of 
the beautiful plant material of the tropics. 
It is a strange and exotic experience to a 


northerner but one of great value. Of course, 


the Fairchild Garden has its sober and 
scientific purposes more than enough to 
make it one of the great botanical institu- 
tions of the world. It is only a decade since 
it was established but because of the im- 
portance achieved in such a short time this 
history of those 10 years is of interest and 
value to all horticulturists everywhere. 


Save Time 
Buy Through 
HORTICULTURE 












Special 75¢ Value! 
The3 best colors, a 25c-pkt. 
of each— Pink, Y ellow, Red. 


Rust-Resistant. The stur- 
dy, base-branching plants 
each produce 8 to 18 long, 
strong spikes2 to3 ft. tall, 
all closely set with huge, 
) exquisite blooms. 

Easy to Grow 
Gorgeous in the garden, love- 
ly in bouquets. For you to see 
the high quality of Burpee 
Seeds we will mail you all 8 
25c-Packets, 1 of each color, 
postpaid, for only 10c. 


Send Dime Today! 





ee 377 Burpee Building Grows) 
B Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, lowa i 
e a Send 3 Packets Burpee Giant Snapdragon Seeds, J 
z a 25e-Pkt. of each color (No. 7620). Baclosed is 10c. ' 
a HIND « «00 0:05060:00 00 00g ech secces cocecccese it 
i 

q St. or R D. 60 petG 6 Gp VS 66-06 00:004640 56.00 60 004086 b 
i ee I re ' 
J Send Sores Seed Catalog Free--Allthe * § 

L_j best new Flowers, new Hybrid Vegetables. 

So eee | 











Good News for the Birds! 
ALL METAL 
HANGING 
FEEDER 


Price $5 
Postpaid to 300 miles 
WITH A FILL OF PACKARD BIRDFOOD 





Automatic ¢« Sheltered «¢ Permanent 
WINTHROP PACKARD "'xss" ° 


Everything for Wild Birds — Catalogue Free 














Greenhouse $389.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 11 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 
Orlyt models from $174. Write for Catalog. 
LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington 70,N. Y. Des Plaines 70, ill. 


PRE-ASSEMBLED 
GREENHOUSE 








ered 


PROTECT VALUABLE PLANTS 
FROM WINTER WIND AND SNOW WITH 
CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 

Neat and Durable. Easily stored for use again 

next year. 6’ wide; any height to 6’. 

MUCH CHEAPER THAN REPLACING PLANTS 
Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 

1202 E. Washington La., Germ’tn., Phila. 38, Pa. 
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Just Published 


A New Revised Edition of 
THE GARDEN DICTIONARY 


Taylor’s 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING 


Edited by NORMAN TAYLOR 


In its first edition The Garden Dictionary 
was awarded the Gold Medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and _ highly 
praised by reviewers everywhere. Now it has 
heen newly-revised and reprinted in a smaller, 
more compact size and retitled Taylor’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening. 


The new material added makes this book 
still the most varied and complete one in the 





Hope on the Crayfish Problem 


RAYFISH which do untold damage in parts of Mississippi and 
Alabama may be controlled by DDT, according to Dr. Clay 
Lyle, Mississippi State Entomologist. Uncontrolled, they can 
snip a tender new crop down to the bare soil in a single warm and 
rainy night. Sometimes crops must be planted two and three 
times because of this. Among the particularly effected crops are 
corn, cotton, oats and hay. The prairie crayfish live in burrows, 
each one a veritable well in which they keep their bodies im- 
mersed. Sometimes the hole is full of water and sometimes, in 
periods of drouth, the crayfish may find their water as much as 10 
feet below the surface. They feed mostly at night when rains and 
heavy dews keep their moisture-needing bodies from drying out. 
Their food is almost anything in the line of organic matter. 
Although a wide variety of materials has been tried, DDT has 
so far proved the most effective. Cotton seed is apparently the 
crayfishes favorite food. Therefore, cotton seed sprayed with a 
two and one-half per cent solution of DDT and scattered over 
the soil is soon eaten and the crayfish destroyed in a few hours. 
The best times are during April, May or June and again in Octo- 
ber, November or December. Two or three applications several 
weeks apart may be necessary but, since crayfish reproduce very 
slowly and move into new territory just as slowly, the effective- 
ness will last for some time. 


Blueberries and Manure 


For many years it was believed that manure of any kind would 
kill cultivated blueberry bushes, says Dr. John S. Bailey in the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station Bulletin. However, a compari- 
son of poultry, horse and cow manures over a period of five years 
has shown otherwise. In fact, it was determined that the bushes 
will thrive where as much as 20 tons of horse manure were ap- 
plied. Likewise, there was no appreciable difference among the 
three manures when applied so that equal amounts of nitrogen 
per acre were applied. 


December 1948 


field of horticulture. Its 514 line illustrations 
make doubly clear the definitions and ex- 
planations of techniques, and its sturdy 
binding and compact size make it convenient 
to consult and carry around. 


Make your gardening more skillful, more 
successful and more fun by owning Taylor’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening. 


At all bookstores $5.00 Houghton Mifflin Company 











KEEP YOUR TOOLS UNDER COVER 
HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE 
6'0" x 7'8" 


Large enough to store 





your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
itself in savings in 
depreciation of tools 
as well as keeping 
your equipment in 
top working order. 


$195.00 


F.O.B. Factory 


Easy Erection—Pre-war Quality — 
Shipped Anywhere from Stock— 


Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior painted 
white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 

THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED-HODGSON HOUSING CORP. 
393 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 











OUTDOOR EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
ene teanmered America’s First | 730 Fifth Avenue 
Dover, Massachusetts Prefabricator New York, N. Y. 
Dover 57 Circle 7-1691 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue, WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


SEA FANS, natural color, mounted, selected 2 for 
$2.00. If gift, specify gift wrap. RUTH SHOPM YER. 
Manchester Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


QUALITY GLADIOLUS at reasonable prices. 100 
Large Super Mixed $2.00. Bulbs must satify or money 
refunded. Write for complete list. J. T. TONGATE, 
Easton, Ill. 


MAKE ORNAMENTAL concrete products at home. 
Start your own money making business. Write or wire 
CONCRETE MACHINERY, Hickory 9, N. C. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS — We are Begonia Special- 
ists. Order seedling plants, Tubers, now for Spring 
delivery. Send for FREE circular today. D-VISTA 
GARDENS, 3225 D Street, Se2lem, Oregon. 


THOSE INTERESTED in new and unusual plants and 
ag correspond with CLINTON BEACHEY, 
hite Pigeon, Michigan. 


ROSE BUSHES — World’s Best. Free illustrated cat- 
alog, hints on care and culture. McCLUNG BROS. 
ROSE NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


MY GARDEN — The intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month it 
goes, out to all parts of the world wherever English is 
spoken with a friendly message common to all who love 
flowers and gardens. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
and half-tone. $4.00 a year post free or special trial offer 
$1.00 for 3 months. MY GARDEN, 34 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 


STRATIFIED SEED JAPANESE TREE PEONY, 
P moutan, with instructions. Good color range. One 
dollar dozen, postpaid. H. F. STOKE, 1436 Watts 
Avenue. Roanoke, Va. 


RED YUCCAS, $1.50 each. Also Rare Geraniums, Dish 
Garden plants. List on request. FRANK WOOD, JR., 
P. O. Box 3336, Fort Worth 5, Texas. 



































NO CHRISTMAS GREETING gives more pleasure 


than one WITH A PICTURE of yourself or something 
associated with you. Let me make your folders or cards 
from your favorite snapshot of yourself, your house, 
garden, or original idea. I also make note folders, sta- 
tionery, postcards, bookmarks and napkins, all of which 
make perfect gifts. Samples 10¢ credited on order. 
TIFFT, 15 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H 





GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. Fea- | 


tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


A NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE PEARL). A little 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads of 
light blue bells on fifteen inch stems. Cuts well. Blooms 
May and June, then resolves itself into a tuft of dark 
green, fern-like foliage five inches high, making an 
excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. Does 
well in sun or shade. 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. $35.00 
per 100. PLANE-VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I. 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening 
dreams. You win at every turn with our incomparable 
weeding tools — three of them that make you king on 
your plot of ground. FREE: Circular on tools and 8 








page discussion of weeds and weeding. Write KRAMER | 


COMPANY, Dept. 10, Enumclaw, Washington. 


CONIFER, LILY, UNUSUAL SEEDS. Bulbs, House 
Plants, Epiphyllum, etc. Electric Hotbed Units, all 
sizes. Write for catalogue 106. RANSOM SEED SPE- 
CIALTIES, San Gabriel, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERT ORCHID GROWER AND GARDENER. 
30 years consecutive horticultural experience. Orchid 
grower and hybridist of the first order. Of proven ability 
and personal integrity. Fully qualified to accept a 
position of trust, public, private, or commercial. Will 
be open for appointment shortly. Interested parties 
write giving full particulars to Box 16, care HORTI- 
CULTURE. 

















LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all New 
England. 


**Nature Packed”? 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Tre con) Robbinsville, N. J. 
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Spiderlings That Ride THE LARGEST 
We were working in the garden and sud- ASSORTMENT AND 
denly saw a huge, brown spider. Its body 9D ages Ren 
seemed to be sculptured in an intricate pp es 
manner. We soon discovered the “sculp- 
ture” was a living mass of spiderlings, PACIFIC 
several layers deep on their mother’s back STRAIN 
—a curious habit of the wolf spiders. The of 








female drags her egg-sac behind her and 
when the spiderlings emerge they climb to || TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
her back and are carried there papoose-like. 


— N. McMorray. 
Clearfield, Pa. VETTERLE & REINELT 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 


From the Originator—Write for Catalogue 














A Desirable Addition 


For profuse flowering few shrubs are bet- 
ter than the cherry elaeagnus, FE. multiflora. 
The whitish blooms are not overly large 
but their abundance easily makes up for 
that. Likewise, it is usually a heavy fruiter 
and thus adds two periods of color to the 
garden. The growth is symmetrical and the 
silvery leaves are an added attraction. Un- 
like its close relative, the shepherdia, it is 
seldom troubled by Japanese beetles. 

— GeEorGE Z. Lioyp. 






Call RALSTON for 


Complete Tree-care 


Give your present trees the 
benefit of Ralston’s complete 
service: fertilization, pruning, 
and any needed bracing, ca- 
bling, or surgery. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


537 Washington St., Brighton 25, Mass. 
16 Market Square Portsmouth, N.H. 


Little Rock, Ark. 








... AND FOR CHRISTMAS— 
GIFTS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


WE INVITE YOU to visit our Garden Center and see the many fine gifts 
on display—to mention a few—post lanterns, house signs, weather vanes 
gift certificates, bird feeders and food, gazing globes, copper planters, 
pottery, dish gardens, poinsettias, azaleas, garden furniture, barbeques 








and hundreds of other 
useful gifts. ¢\ 

CHRISTMAS TREES AND DECORATIONS ¥ 

Native and nursery grown trees, balsam wreaths, boughs ws 

and greens, sprays, centerpieces, cones, laurel roping, x y 

English holly, mistletoe, indoor and outdoor light sets, nf YINAGNL 

artificial trees, table trees, candles and other distinctive GARDEN ai CENTER 

decorations to make it the best Christmas ever. 





FRAMINGHAM © NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ample Parking « Open Week Days 8-6 Route 9 — Boston-Worcester Turnpike 














For Christmas Gifts— Give Horticulture 


Gardening friends will enjoy receiving this helpful and 
interesting gift as a year round remembrance. 
For 1 one-year subscription.........e.eeeeeeeeee+ $2.00 
Each additional one-year subscription.............$1.75 


Your own renewal subscription may be included. 


Attractive gift cards will be mailed to each of your friends. 
Complete the gift subscription blank in the November 
issue. Mail your gift subscription today. 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURE 
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Make Your Own 


From page 453 

The black fruits of the ibota privet, 
Ligustrum ibota, are recommended for con- 
trast with other fruits. They are also satis- 
factory to gild or silver. 

Branches of all these fruits will last longer 
if they are cut before heavy frost softens the 
berries. They may be kept in a cool and 
sheltered place outdoors, in buckets of 
water, until they are needed. The berries 
will not drop so readily if they are given a 
coat of white shellac. It may be brushed on 
very easily, holding the branches on news- 
papers on a flat surface. Spraying or dipping 
uses more shellac than is necessary. 

Many trees and shrubs with a twiggy 
habit of growth may be used for holiday 
decorations. The common huckleberry, the 
pepperidge tree (Nyssa sylvatica), and the 
cork-bark euonymus are brilliant in the 
Fall and deserve a place in any landscape. 
Some of the deciduous branches are effec- 
tive when painted with shellac and sprin- 
kled while still wet with artificial snow, glit- 
ter or confetti. Indoor “snow” can be easily 
made by whipping with an egg-beater a cup 
of soap flakes, to which one half cup of 
water has been added. To add sparkle, 
sprinkle with artificial mica-like snow or 
glitter before the soapsuds harden. 

There is a wealth of decorating material 
available in the woods for those who seek 
and gather it. Cones of all kinds may be 
picked up throughout the year. Sphagnum 
moss which is sponge-like and very absorb- 
ent may be pulled from acid damp woods 
and used as the base of many decorations. 
An evergreen ball can be fashioned by 
clumping several handfuls of moss together 
and tying them. Then pointed pieces of 
evergreen may be inserted. Hung in a hall- 
way, bay window or on a porch, the ball 
makes a handsome decoration, and may 
be brightened with a red ribbon or some 
colorful berries. ‘ 

Inexpensive “poinsettias’”’ remarkably 
resembling the real thing can be made from 
garden material. Cut a few pieces of rhodo- 
dendron, selecting those that have well- 
shaped leaves surrounding a terminal bud. 
Paint the leaves with dead, flat red lacquer. 
Cut the bud in half and paint it yellow. 
The resulting “flowers” are most realistic 
when arranged among other greens. 

An effective door piece can easily be made 
on a wire coat hanger. Bend the hanger so 
that the bottom wire is pushed up toward 
the hanger, causing the sides to slope 
steeply. Cover the wire frame with branches 
of evergreen placing a couple on each side, 
from the center out. Fasten on securely with 
wire or strong thread. Then decorate the 
center with berries, cones or ribbon. This 
decoration takes little time to make, and is 
most effective. 


English Holly 


From page 452 

tection. Interestingly, those trees exposed 
to the north and east are generally in the 
best condition, scarcely ever showing the 
slightest winterburning of the foliage. Per- 
haps growth stops earlier and the wood has 
wholly matured before Winter arrives. 


To Make Holly Last 


The following is an abstract of a manuscript 
submitted to Horticulture in Junz of this 
year by F. L. O'Rourke, Assistant Professor 
of Horticulture, Michigan State College. 

Each year several million pounds of holly 
are cut annually along the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain alone. Unfortunately, by the time it 
reaches the market some of it is withered 
and the dried holly leaves cling forlornly to 
exposed twigs. This wastage can be pre- 
vented in two ways. One is by proper 
packaging in which the cut material is 
completely enclosed and protected from the 
outside air. Another important method is 
the application of a thin, transparent sub- 
stance to the leaves. This will prevent the 
escape of moisture from the plant tissue. 

One such substance is Geon 31X, a new 
plastic resin. This past Winter the writer 
had occasion to test this material on 
American holly, with very good results. A 
former student, sent a boxful of selected cut 
sprays. While these were not received until 
sometime after Christmas, they were ap- 
preciated just the same. An experiment was 
started on January 17 by defoliating a 
number of these twigs, dipping the leaves 
in solutions containing 5, 10, 20 per cent 
respectively of Geon 31X, and then expos- 
ing them to the atmosphere of a room 
where the temperature was thermostatically 
controlled to about 75° F. at all times with 
the relative humidity remaining at about 
40. 

The per cent of water lost by the un- 
treated leaves and those dipped in the 5 per 
cent solution was greater during the first 
few days. Wilting and curling of these 
leaves could be detected on the second day 
and became progressively worse. Both the 
lots treated with 10 per cent and 20 per 
cent Geon retained their superiority over 
the others during the 15-day course of the 
experiment, although after the tenth day 
the differences were slight. Since Christmas 
holly is not usually kept under such condi- 
tions for longer than a week or 10 days, this 
new treatment should prove to be very 
valuable. 

Trials between dipping the foliage and 
spraying have shown no appreciable dif- 
ferences. When large quantities are treated 
it is more practical to spray. To achieve 
best results the holly should be sprayed as 
soon as possible after removal from the 
tree. 








For a Christmas present that gives all-year satisfaction 
Give a Gift Subscription to Horticulture. 
For one — $2.00. Each additional $1.75. 
Order now. HORTICULTURE’S Special Subscription Offer. 
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DO YOU KNOW SOMEONE 
WHO LOVES 
FLOWERS? 





Here is an opportunity 
to prolong the enjoy- 
ment which flower lovers receive from bright, 
fresh-cut flowers. 


One FLOWER-PEP tablet in a pint of water will 
double the life of the average flower and elimi- 
nate the necessity of changing water or rearrang- 
ing bouquets; water Stays sweet and clean; 
destroys bacteria, supplies important nutrients. 
Used by smart hostesses, florists, hospitals from 
coast to coast. 


SIMPLIFY GIFT SENDING 


Send us your greeting cards, names and addresses 
of recipients. We will send unmarked gift boxes 
with exquisite floral reproductions and enclose 
your card. 


Gift Box of 50 tablets for $1.00 
or 200 for $3.00 
Includes postage and money-back guarantee 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
880A Central Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 
Dealers, Clubs,* Hospitals, Churches, Restaurants 
Write for bulk or quantity discounts 
*Splendid way to make money for your club 











. 
Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 





Buy Now Your 


Alpine Seeds 


CORREVON 
CHENE—GENEVA—SWITZERLAND 
Collection 20 Varieties for $4.00 
Postpaid — Lists Free 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
; and Rare Perennials from : 
| FLORAIRE NURSERIES | 
| | 
| ! 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 









6 Favorite 
Colors 
f Postpaid 
Scarlet-Cerise, Rose, Lavender, 
Blue, White and Cream-Pink— 
the largest flowers, exquisite- 
ly waved and frilled, mostly 
four on each stem. Grown on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 
All 6 Pkts. seeds, 1 of each 
color (value 95c) for only 25c! 
For alarger planting—6 Half-Ounces, 
14-02. of each color (valwe $3.00) for $2. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


254 Burpee Bidg. 254 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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She ‘Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Soctety 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 


Display in Society’s Rooms 


DECEMBER 15 {Wednesday} 
12 NOON TO 5 P.M. 


DECEMBER 16, 17 
{Thursday, Friday} 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


All Welcome — No Charge 
LEE 
Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 
Membership in Society 


Annual Dues $3.50 


‘ 
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ARTHUR L. OGILVIE 
Landscape Architect 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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JOHN NASH OTT, JR. 
Announces a new series of Time-Lapse Films 
scheduled for completion this fall. These pictures 
are being prepared especially for club programs 
on a rental basis. For further information write 


JOHN OTT PICTURES 
730 Elm Street Winnetka, Illinois 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 














Gerdun Club Lectures 


with plant material illustrations 
CHRISTMAS DOORWAYS 


with history of the Custom. Flower Arrangements with Color | 


and Originality. 
MRS. PERCY R, CROSBY 
Accredited Judge, N. Y. Federation of Garden Clubs 
110 North Bend Street Pawtucket, R. I. 


WILD BIRDS ADD (faim TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 
audubon gj workshop 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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1898-1948 
Celebrating Our 


Golden Anniversary 


50 YEARS OF GROWING 


Send for our free * 60 page Golden Anniversary 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘‘Garden Gems” 
Mailed free * cast of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record receive 
their copy automatically 


BOBBINK @©& ATKINS 
Rose Growers and Nurserymens 
522 Paterson Avenue  E. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 











For Your Christmas & 
Decorations Come to 


LITTLE TREE FARMS 


Headquarters for all kinds of evergreens — 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
The Essex House 


157 W. 58th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 7-0915 


TO BE HELD IN 
The Colonnades Ball Room 
: THE ESSEX HOUSE 


160 West 59 Street, New York 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 15, 1948 
2:30 P.M. 


Lecture: 
DISTINCTIVE SHRUBS 
KODACHROMES 


By Ben Blackburn, Rutgers University 


& 
Flower Show 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any 
exhibit of horticultural interest is welcome $ 
2 and will be suitably recognized by the 


Exhibition Committee. 


4 
ALSO FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
CLASSES 





§ 


, ee 








THE HERBARIST 


A Publication of the Herb Society of America 
1948 Issue 


Back Numbers Available, 1938 to 1947 
Price, $1.00 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








S 
ALITY ROSES * BULB 
Oe Ta TREES and SHRUBS 
FRUIT TREES and BERRY PLANTS 
4 


- 
Send for Complete Catalog 


OWS NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 






















Swedish Peat Moss — $5.25 bale. 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
100 lb. bags up to a truckload. 
Salt Hay and Cut Straw 
For mulching. 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity. 
E. L. Shute & Co., Line Lexington, Pa. 











ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SANO 


in a box, house or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
yrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
vergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple 


| Instructions. 


beautiful branches from nursery grown trees | 


— assorted bundles of cut boughs weighing 10 


Ibs. each from $1.00 to $1.40. Swags, wreathes, | 


pillows and set pieces in variety, individually 


| priced. Xmas Trees, small up to the large 


| 


community sizes. 


LITTLE TREE FARMS, INC. 


A Route 30, Framingham Center A 


Telephone 6133 


{ 


en Gordenios, Arolece 





Free catalog 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 


ELECTRIC SEED WANN 


GRO-QUITC. BED HEATER ‘SR 
gEED UPIN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. sognens ee 
= cable for hotbeds, plant benches, 
cabinets, flats. 6 sizes (Free Cat.) ; 
J40A cable & thermo. for I-sash $6.75 CL 
S80A for double sash (36 sq. ft.) $9.00 ra 


Also Mfrs. of Weed-Wands — Weed-Wallop — Seed-Soers. 
Shipped direct prepaid if not stocked by your dealer. 


GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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INDEX TO 


HORTICULTURE 


Articles in black face are illustrated 


A 

Adonis vernalis, how to propagate............... 259 
EN 295 
Amaryllis, everblooming — Mrs. F. W. Hardgrove. 27 
os 5 ce red pkacticescebeses 40 
America’s opportunity — W. H. Clark........... 185 
I ERS 6. 5 5. 004-0 e's co ocpewsacers 195 
Amphidasis cognataria, meet — A. 8. Atwater. .426 
Anchusa myosotidiflora, growing conditions....... 202 
Anemone japonica, for earlier blooming.......... 113 
Angels trumpet, Datura meteloides.......... 238 , 
Annuals, fragrant — F, C. Miller................ 414 
Annuals, potting seedling.................... 378 
Ants in lawn, getting rid Of... cccscccccsccces 259 
Apache plume Fallugia paradoxa — L. Rowntree... 12 
Apple, Australians trying to improve (RG)........ 278 
Apple, Northern Spy, how came by name — 

R. M. Thompson; Mrs. F. W. Pugsley....... 149 
Apples, old-time — I. Glackens.................. 247 
Apples, plan for protecting wanted — 

Pe ED nn bcd ehekecs bo GN Ones bei 155 
Apples, seven best commercial (RG)............. 422 
eer eee 333 
EE ee ee ee 144 
Arboretum, New Jersey, at Greenbrook Sanc- 

TN sat ech ii a a cnn wo dats womans 346 
Arboretum planned, Los Angeles County (RG) .346, 422 
Arctotis grandis — A. Johanning................ 312 
Arnold Arboretum field classes in May........... 157 
Arnott, Peter, receives Pratt Medal for profes- 

os ora 5 cnrcu a ba b6 se catewern 92 
Artichokes, protection for... ........ccccccccees 367 
6d wai bv. 6. 4,0.0:00 opie ee 288 
Asparagus planting — J. A. Elliott.............. 97 
Aster, prostrate wild — Mrs. E. M. Babb........ 210 
Atom bomb aids scientists. ..............0200ee: 128 
ee ee 423 
August in the garden (RG)... ...........ccccee. 308 
eee eee ee 182 
Azaleas in southern gardens (RG)............... 144 
Azaleas, trimming to improve shape............. 367 

B 
Beach plum, ornamental and fruitful — 

IE ESE reno ar eee ek gaara 309 
ow b's bod wae wenes 432 
Beach plums — U. P. Hedrick.................. 284 
I so ks. ie waieecebeceyceds 9 
Bean, snap, Supergreen...................... 4 
Beans, lima, idea for growing — E. H. Riggs...... 247 
Bees, honey from one hive....................-. 367 
ea aide meee cad 421 
Begonia garden, Winter — H. K. Krauss....... 421 


Begonias, double-flowered wax — J. H. Draper... .260 
Begonias, fibrous-rooted, perfect house plants 


BE eS ey eee 18 
Begonias, tuberous, for shady spot — 

A | A ES SE Ce 107 
Begonias, tuberous, praised — M. L. Henderson... 52 
Begonias, tuberous, turned towards house — 

MRSS Shits cae twen sce c estas o3600-4 205 
Bichloride of mercury, proportion............... 145 
Bird of Paradise flower, Strelitzia reginae — 

A 0 Se eee 150 
Birds, feed what they like — W. B. Tyrrell...... 15 
Birds, junco, friendly Winter bird — R. Headstrom. 59 
Birds, starlings, owls to drive away (RG)......... 278 
Blackberries, white — Mrs. C. Hoffman.......... 153 
Black-eyed Susan, very tall — J. W. Trow........ 387 
Blue for beauty — A. B."Turner................. 287 
Blueberries and Elizabeth White — 

I a nce Oo wee pkiais sve ade 229 
Blueberries, pollination of.................0.00- 225 
I I os ewadeceesionls 315 
Blueberry plants, how many berries per plant .....295 
Blake, Dr. M. A., awarded Jackson Dawson 

EES a dean 101, 144 
Book knowledge vs. actual experience — 

ee ae aE os oe ees 409 


Book REviews 
African Violet, The — H. V. P. Wilson... ..169 


December 1948 


VOLUME XxVI 


American Camellia Yearbook — R. J. Wilmot. .318 


Armchair Gardening — T. H. McHatton....... 99 
Azaleas, Kinds and Culture — H. H. Hume..... 318 
Bulbs for Home Gardens — J. C. Wister....... 358 
Call of the Land — H. M. Sherman............ 318 


Christmas Rose, The — A. E. and M. V. Luedy. .393 
Commercial Flower Forcing — 


A. Laurie and D. C. Kiplinger .............. 318 
Complete Book of Flower Arrangement — 

F. F. Rockwell and E, C. Grayson........... 29 
Curtis Botanical Magazine — W. B. Turrill..... 251 
Delphinium 1947 — I. M. Wenk.............. 251 
Dwarf Fruit Trees — L. Southwick............ 318 
Earth’s Face and Human Destiny — E. Pfeiffer. . 286 
Earth’s Green Carpet — L. E. Howard......... 318 
Farm Soils, Their Management and Fertilization 

ae i ci se gogo 8. ui neo. 393 
Flower Arrangement, a Hobby for All — 

Ee ited cs ib rd iad oad edhe ural w bom ice oda 318 
Flower Arrangements of the Americas — 

i So ic Als Saigcicits Dita nie wah bau an's 99 
Flowers in Color — rev. by W. E. 8S. Cooper... .358 
Garden Record — Mrs. F. E, Garry........... 393 
Gardening, a Complete Guide to Garden Making 

We cs 6 adne vad ctbesesasn steaks eww 29 
Growth of Plants — W. Crocker............... 286 
Hormones and Horticulture — G. 8. Avery, Jr... 68 
Hybrid-Corn Makers — R. Crabb............. 68 
Insect Guide, The — Dr. R. B. Swain.......... 286 
Iris, an Ideal Hardy Perennial................ 212 


Land for the Family — 
Gustafson, Hardenburg, Smith and McKay... 99 
Land of the Crooked Tree, The — U. P. Hedrick .393 


Lily Yearbook, The — edited by G. L. Slate..... 393 
Mrs. Foote’s Rose Book — H. R. Foote........ 318 
Ornamental Cherries — C. Ingram............. 286 
Pruning Book, The — G. L. Wittrock...... .. 393 
Rhododendron Yearbook for 1947............. 212 
Rock Garden Flowers, Rocailles Fleuires — 
gS iin nGs <64 tab Aaa kes oh nw eee 393 
Roses for Every Garden — R. C. Allen......... 251 
Royal Botanical Expedition to New Spain 
ee ER ee 29 
Small Fruit Culture — Dr. J. 8. Shoemaker... .. 251 
Southern Garden Book — L. and D. Hastings. . .212 
Story of Plants, The — J. Asch............... 358 
ge Le 169 
Use of Auxins in Rooting of Woody Cuttings — 
K. V. Thimann and J. Behnke.............. 99 
Wild Flower Guide — Dr. E. T. Wherry........ 169 
- Woman’s Home Companion Garden Book...... 68 
Bordeaux mixture good indefinitely ............. 202 
Bordeaux mixture, making ...................-: 259 
Borowski, Ernest, awarded gold medal for propaga- 
tion and hybridizing of azaleas.............. 101 
Botanical Garden, Phoenix, Ariz. (RG)...........346 
Boxwood, protection from burning............... 367 
Broom, Scotch, best soil for..................05. 295 
Buckthorn as hedge — C. E. Goodspeed.......... 205 
Buckwheat, Japanese, beware of................. 157 
Budding with adhesive tape — P. Appleby....... 94 
Budding with waxed paper — H. R. Mosnat...... 17 
Bugs, outwitting — A. Schley................... 153 
Bulb farmers of Washington and Oregon (RG)..... 194 
Bulbs, dig and store tender — P. W. Dempsey... . .343 
Bulbs, forcing Spring — C.H. Mueller.......... 411 
Bulbs, no more imported?.................00005 23 
Bulbs, small selected varieties — M. ‘Herbst Meaaed 338 
Bulbs, Spring-flowering, success with — 
es ET ess 6 waa tami ee see 4 ere 


Bulbs, wild western, neglected — C. Norton... .413 
Butterfly flower, drying for Winter — R. Gannon. .280 


Cc 


Cacalia — A. Bond...... aia? selene 
I i 281 
Cacti, watering house plants........ 
Cactus, Christmas, century old — 

PG as MIT ob Wp dgccdssnnsasoesaee 94 
Cactus, Christmas, 42 years old — 


Ee rrr ere 94 
Cactus, Christmas, 99 years old, bloomed again 

ES 6 eer ea awn 4 ocak ee eka d Saaen 19 
ee, SIIIES, CIOL. «5 :0:-0-5,0.00.000s00es wees 269 
Cactus soils... .. ahah ee iach in 


Camassia esculenta 
Camellias, flowering indoors — Dr. G. O. Clark. 13 


Campanulas in the garden — E. T. Latting........ 317 
RO RE eee ee nie 386 
greenies aig Bee .307 
Cantua buxifolia, lovely — . Rowntree. ck <een ane ae 
Caragana, fernleaf — P. H. Wright............. 143 
a flower. . Spee aie Se ne 302 
elas sac wis 0 60a 425 
Carnations, hardy, deserve attention - _— 
I Coors pce casa wes es 6ondd 008 eS 301 
Carrots, aster yellows attack...... ne ia . 423 
Carrots, straight — W. H. Wolff........ a a 
Catalogs, information and inspiration in — 
ee Peer ee 44 
SC ss oc teeeasneges 69, 118, 170, 355, 392 
es be Lae whe awk deo aa ae Ho ae eee 412 
Cedar rust, appearance Of... ......... esc eeeees 367 
Cedars in Pennsylvania— 8S. M. Meehan........ .186 
Cereus, night-blooming, care of............... . 182 
Chayotes, preparing for table.............. ....259 
Cherries, oxheart, under what name sold?........ 113 
Chestnut, Chinese, for home and farm — 
ie nn a ceed eieeg pe 186 
Child control, fence for — M. A. Young.... . .887 
Chlordane, new insecticide — W. D. Whiteomb... .431 
Chives, useful and lovely.................6+.. 141 
Christmas decorations — Anne B. Wertsner.. . .448 
ee ae paie bin x eekenss4oes 21 


Christmas fable for gardeners — 


William H. Clark....... OR ey ee 445 
Chrysanthemum, birth of a — 
cae eiie ss hde habeas seen’ 143 
Chrysanthemum Dean Kay hardy in North -— 
H. R. Mosnat. Sali A nelaech oie mie ended .. 153 
Chrysanthemum development — E. L. Soeott..... .268 
Chrysanthemum for Maine — A. E. Thatcher. — 17 
Chrysanthemum Mary McArthus............376 
Chrysanthemum popularity.......... oe 
Chrysthemum varieties — R. Cumming. . +s 
Chrysanthemums, new hardy.............06565. 261 
Cicada, birth of a — L. W. Brownell............. 283 
Clematis lanuginosa hybrids — F. D. Clark....... 246 
Clematis, lovely and varied — L. Vasseur........ 193 
Clematis Miss Bateman. EMP eRe aD nee hele 193 
Clematis, new varieties (RG). ae wibie as = Ae 
Clivias, colors of........ | 
Clover seed, picked in park — N. MoMurray 358 
CLUBS AND SOCIETIES 
American Begonia Society...... pe 312 
American Delphinium Society................. 243 
American Iris Society, New England gardens 
EG ace ehv tek so4etear ten anevada we kinwe 242 
American Iris Society, Winter meeting. 380, 420 
ee EA BOR. 5 5 000 ceeescecsess -. 852 
American Orchid Society....... * ...296 
Arnold Arboretum... aaah ema . .354 
Arnold Arboretum Journ: al thie hams bik ba all 101 
Bailey, L. H., dinner at Cornell University... . .243 
Barnes Foundation courses, Merion, Pa.. 353 
Baxter Memorial, Morris Arboretum. veo ee 
Berkshire field trip. ................ ..216 
Blue Star Memorial Highways...... ait 160 
Boston Spring Show... ........22-sce0e8: .. 804 
Bulb Society of Los Angeles — J. E. Baker... .. 312 
Burrage Gold Cup awarded to Sherman Eddy. 60 
California Garden Clubs purchase 40 aeres red- 

err se VERS 
Camellia shows................. 28 
Camellia Society of Central Florida. te on ar 
Chicago Park Exhibition........ , 28 
Coventry, R. I., Garden Club...... : .. 160 
Falmouth Gz orden re 276 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland judging 

school... . 117 
Flower arrangement school, Boston . 160, 380 
Garden club activities — J. Cowles...... ee 
Garden Club Federation of Massa- 

chusetts . . 28, 61, 101, 216, 353 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, con- 
Rs Ce 6 oo -oc baer cdvayekoas »+ 802 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, judg- 


ing school . ‘metas sé ick eee & te ote ee 
Garden Club ’ Federation of Massachusetts, lec- 
Se ; : .420 








Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, Mid- 


western regional meeting................4+. 242 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, 
I, aco exeiescveestcnesedd 243 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, South- 
eastern regional meeting................+5+- 242 
a ee ee eee re 215 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston, officers. .242 
Gardens, Beacon Hill, opened................. 216 
Gardens opened, Andalusia Day............... 159 
Germantown, Pa., Horticultural Society, memo- 
aE ES eee ee 242 
Horticultural Chairmen, lecture .............. 160 
Horticultural Society of New York, new slide col- 
RN ic os. nncetietitadede eiscerey kewseaens 420 
Ipswich Garden Club opens homes and gar- 
Riso kare ddcmubennate de euina eas paraa 215, 276 


Jewell weed — N. E. Wild Flower Pres. Soc... ..101 
Jones, Dr. Donald F., honored by Am. Seed Trade 


MA: vig nnlbeints Wikties, EA Ewes dae ee 28 
Judges’ course, Philadelphia ............... 60, 380 
Junior League of Boston sponsors garden....... 312 
Kelsey, Harlan P., honored................. 276 
Lecture in Boston by J. N. Ott, Jr............. 420 
Lecture on mushrooms in Boston.............. 380 
Lecture, Flowers in Action, auspices of North 

EE ere rrr 380 
RII sos 04-0 br eckcersacscccveses 160 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Annual 

ID, 5:5 ohn italiani nee eo sen hard & os RM 239 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Medal 

EEE LE EE tre Lape F 101 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Spring lec- 

tite heheh a adietge areca eer een aaleu gee 215 
NS os sagan Ckcndeteas semen d 60 
Men’s Garden Club, Akron..............-00:: 352 
Men’s Garden Club of America meets in At- 

EEE Rees ie renee ne 117, 239 
Men’s Garden Club of New York.............. 117 
Men’s Garden Club, Whitman................ 30 
Midwest Hemerocallis Society................. 276 
Midwest Hemerocallis Society changes name... .352 
Milwaukee Garden Clubs, booklet............. 353 
National Chrysanthemum Society............. 101 
National Garden Institute awards............. 101 


N. E. Wild Flower Pres. Soc. 
28, 161, 215, 239, 276, 312, 354, 394, 420 


New Haven Garden Club, flower show......... 215 
New Jersey Garden Club, flower show......... 353 
New York Botanical Garden, lectures..........354 
New York City Garden Clubs................. 215 
otc ay ty NINN Sco. arnt within. 0°44 090084 276 

North Shore Garden Club, plant sale.......... 239 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society — 

i a ahi a cee, rch oi woe 4109-6: kaa Me 394 
Philadelphia Rose Society (RG)............... 50 
ye ao 66 6 occ recceccsceccese 216 
Plant sale in Pennsylvania.................... 216 
Planting program, New York............... .420 
Rhododendrons in the North — 

N. EB. Wild Flower Pres. Soo... .. 0.60. c cece 28 
Brindle WHOS COMIOIGMES. 6 5 oc ccc cc ccc vc cccss 60 
Skaneateles Garden Club tour..... Sock cizare Shatin 
Southern Brookline Garden Club.............. 116 
SETI LIAL LEE EOL Te 101 
Women’s Club of Ardmore, flower show........ 353 

Coe, Ernest F., awarded George Robert White 

pe re 101, 144 
Colchicum bornmuelleri (RG)................4.: 422 
Colchicum agrippinum rare — B. P. Goldsmith.... | 52 
Colchicum, fall-blooming bulb — W. T. Thornton. .332 
Color combination — C. C. Perry............0.. 280 
Color in your garden, plan — D. Lampton........320 
Compost pile, fertilizer to add........... aed ee 
Conservation and gardeners — J. C. Wister....... 82 
Corn, sweet, growing — D. F. Jones........... 130 
Corn, sweet, new hybrid......... ; ooes cee 
Corn, sweet, Pilgrim — W. H. Lachman. ee . 15 
Corneobs, new drug from (RG)......... eee 
Cosmos Radiance.................. See aN Oe) 
Cover crop for compost pile........... o's ae 
Crab grass and quack grass, difference between .. el 
Crape myrtle, great development of — 

PE CT rTe .272 
Crape myrtle in California — L. L othrop. os ae 
Crape myrtle, how far North?........... .. .406 
Crape myrtle, rejuvenating......... xe — 
Cunninghamias, care of................ re 
Cyclamen, care after blooming........ See . 40 
Cyclamen, greenhouse — C, P. Wilson....... 388 
Cyclamen, petal spot of........ ; ey 381 

D 
gt 375 
Daffodil Will Scarlett.............. 89 
Daffodils, collecting new and old — 

Mas MIDS 0. oxo 4.u'e.rsio-ne-ss 0% . 89 
Daffodils, new, in Missouri — F. C, Miller........109 
Sh Lane alsik w h dee eaios a : . 230 
Dahlia recommendations................. 166 
Dahlia seed offer, response — R. T. Eddy........ 156 
Dahlias, growing miniature — B. T. Berry.. ... 154 
Dahlias, today’s leading — M. T. Riley...... 230 
Daisies, hormodin on — K. Marriage..........429 


468 


Daisy, tahoka, for greenhouse and garden — 

i Ns a5. ale wee ene wee deine OA Wea 280 
Daphne cneorum, cutting back.................. 4 
Daphne cneorum, degree of soil acidity........... 202 
Daylilies, choosing — Mrs. B. Taylor.......... 235 
Daylilies, pick, and have them too — 

Be ts MNOS «sie cE EaS os bce needs adel 253 
Daylily, Tara — V. E. Garrett..............+06- 386 
DDT and birds — J. Thompson................. 425 
Delphinium Pink Sensation.................. 231 
Delphinium seeds, storing. .. 0... cece ccc cc cccee 367 
EE EET = 304 
Delphiniums from seed — E. Remelt.......... 231 
Delphiniums voracious feeders — 

RI TE RA ee eee 304 
Destruction by children — A. J. Williamson...... 310 
Dewberries — N. McMurray..............-+20.: 323 
Dianthus Loveliness — W. J. Ing................ 387 
Dianthus, Pentagon, new — F. Rourke........... 311 
I 5 no Os deeds Ke sddouesnweens 301 
Dieffenbachia picta — A. B. Turner............. 289 
EE EE OEP OE PLE OTe 295 
I I i oss ccinsmclunnes odes pana 45 
Dogwoods of Valley Forge................+ee00: 203 
Dragonflies, masters of the air — R. Headstrom. . . .266 
Dust bowl era, scientists fear second............. 67 
Dutch elm disease in Denver (RG).............. 278 

E 
Hearth worms haywtadhey. .c.ccccsviccccscccccvccccs 389 
Earthworms, are they beneficial?................ 355 


Earthworms, children dig on private land (RG)... .382 
Epsom salts for magnesium — A. W. Mackenzie. ..155 
Eremurus candles in your garden — 


PN 56 KAS ad na Geek as pans 60d we ee 340 
Erythrinas, propagation of ee ee ee 406 
Erythroniums are enchanting — E. C. Purdy.. 84 
Erythroniums, when to move................-5. 367 
Evergreens, plastic prolongs life of cut........... 262 
Evergreens, small, narrow-leaved................ 113 
Evergreens, transplanting wild — 

op 8 ER ee eer rrr 280 

F 

February, Spring stirs in (RG).................. 50 
Fence, Rosa multiflora a living — H. R. Mosnat.. .351 
i, WOW SO MOND TOT so sn cc cieaic ct ccsccccccess 355 
Ferns need attention — Mrs. L.Dickinson....... 302 
Fertilizer for narrow-leaved evergreens........... 145 
Fire fighting from the air (RG).................. 422 
nn ON FE FG ee Dae 259 
Floral menagerie — D. G. Jarnagin.............. 16 
Florist who is blind — J. Covington.............357 

another — V. A. Tiedjens.................... 424 
WROWOP GETOMMOTMONES. ooo ccc ccc cc cccce 391 

ER ee ee 
eos oe ted yb dan do Shs eee ae ee Ee 369 
Flower show, Atlanta, tulip. .................... 85 
Flower show, Califormia...............ccccces 80 
IN, WII os ..6-6:.0 6 4-00 51044504 actepe ne 131 
Phower Ghow, Hartford... 6 cess cwcccccscescccce 82 
Flower show, labeling — Mrs. V. G. Southwell... .153 
Flower Show, New England Spring........... 135 
Flower shows, formula for..................000. 80 
Flower shows, our Spring — 

a ie ow avaceie! ewe acvmw honia 12 
Flower show photographs................ 134, 135 
Flowers, collecting grandmother's (RG).......... 240: 
Flowers, drought-resisting — A. Johanning........ 314 
Flowers for freedom — F. Steele.............. 87 
Flowers, garden, do you know?.......... 428, 430 
Wemwee OF Cetober CG). cc ccc cc ccccc sc decvccs 382 
Flowers packaged in cellophane......... ara he 
Flowers, western wild, in the garden — 
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Flowers, wild, in Vermont (RG)................. 240 
Flowers, wild, watch to prevent spreading — 
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Force flowering twigs in Winter — 
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Forsythia, Arnold Giant and Arnold Dw: arf, new ; 
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Foxden estate for sale (RG).......... acg 
Frogs, wood, chorus sign of Spring — 

R. Headstrom......... Scot Lot ale hate 150 
NII ico atone erack: oS keh oe ees woe 423 
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Fruits, small, breeding in Canada................ 262 
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Galtonias, hardy — N. McMurray........... a 
Garbage good plant food — H. C, Wilson........ .306 
Garden, August work in — H. Wood....... . 807 
Garden, balance your — H. C, Wilson........ ae 
Garden beginners, pointers for — R. C. Carter... . 162 
Garden club year book prizes ............... 446 
Garden courage — A. Wilson................... 33 
SEE tee ere Re eee ne 104 
Garden finances — Mrs. H. A. Boyne............ 249 
Garden friends — E. T. Latting................. 146 


Garden gifts — E. T. Latting................... 450 


Garden government — B. F. Smith.............. 348 
Chad, Dee tee Pa I «6. on onc cceiccceccccciaee 240 
Garden, Montreal Botanical — G. T. Browne..... 425 
Garden, one woman’s — C. M. Lord............. 26 
ee ee 92 
Garden, protect nature’s way — P. J. McKenna.. .414 
Garden, rock, beside the Pacific.............. 190 
Garden, rock, building a— C. W. Regan..... .303 
Garden, rock, starting — Dr. L. P.Gray........ 190 
Garden, storm damage (RG).................... 308 
Garden, wild — L. Wickham.................... 302 

8 AER SS 30 
Garden, window, for Winter gaiety — K. Marriage. 415 
Gardeners and gardens (RG).................... 92 
Gardeners greet new year bravely............ 6 
Gardening, American — G. T. Browne........... 310 
Gardening, dish, for Winter — C. W. Wood....... 425 
Gardening in America, careless (RG)............. 278 
Gardening, rock, information — A. M. Higgins... .405 
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Gardening, wall — A. McCully................ 279 
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Warren, A. S. Wing, J. C. Wister...7, 8, 10, 32 
Gardens, Indian Summer....................... 287 
Gardens of deep South and of Vermont (RG)..... 194 
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Gentians popular alpines — A. Correvon...... 418 
“‘Geogardening” for Winter reading (RG)........ 422 
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Geraniums, colored-leaved — 

yk. a ree 47 
Gift plants at Christmas — A. H. Wood, Jr...... 448 
Gillenia, The — Mrs. E. M. Babb...............320 
Gladioli are easy — Mrs. A. Shoemaker.......... 322 
Gladioli, best soil and fertilizer for...... 113, 145 
Gladioli, mineral requirements.................. 225 
Gladiolus and 2,4-D — C. P. Holway ............ 149 
Gladiolus corms, infra-red heat dries.......... . 128 
Gladiolus corms, late digging possible............331 
Gladiolus, how to grow — Dr. C. J. Gilgut..... 191 
Gladiolus, new 1948 parade — J. G. Odell. .... .381 
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Globe flower, Gomphrena globosa — M. Caugero. . 157 


Gourds, best way to grow................0.005- 182 
Gourds throughout the year — §S. H. Pool eer 11 
Grapes, pruning muscadine.............. see 
Grass, crab, control of — E. T. ean a ee 31 
Grasses for lawns, new (RG).................... 194 
Greenhouse bench of aluminum. SPS oe . .423 
Greenhouse, startin October — P.J. McKenna.378 
Ground cover on steep bank.................... 113 
Gypsophila — F. Rourke.................... ..164 
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Hawaii, invitation to visit (RG)................. 19 
Hedge, plan a new — D. E. Hansell. . sibs i aigte Se 


Hedge, privet problems — H. T. Stoddard....... 156 
Heliotrope re-discovered — M. E. Rorer. : ..157 
Heliotrope, reviving an old favorite — M. E. Rorer. ed 
Hemerocallis, Knighthood, correction — 
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Herbs and the garden — G. B. Foster......... 148 
Hoe vs. mulch — W. C. Paul................... 52 
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Hollies, plant American — H. J. Hohman . ancien 
Holly, English, in United States — 
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Holly, longstalk — H. G. Mattoon... 2s 324 
Holly, 20 years study — H. G. Mattoon ee ee 452 
Holly, well-watered — E. Fritze........ ret ea 
Honeysuckle, hall’s as ground cover.............. 295 
Horticulture in California — E. O. Orpet . a 245 
Horticulture praised — E. Babb..... -_ . .280 
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Hoya, Winter care of........... a 
Hyancinths, tulips and daffodils, new — 
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Hydrangea, climbing, not growing......... .... 295 
Hydrangeas, bud-setting on.................. 262 
Hydrangeas, potted, how to have pink flowers... . .331 

I 
Incarvillea grandiflora— C. W. Regan....... ..314 
Insecticide 3422, report on.................-- 225 
Insecticides and fungicides, various new (RG)... ..194 
Iris, bulbous, try — J. deGraaff.............. 345 
i tae nc cdg tied Mined ald sia.e vie 187 
Iris, Fall-blooking, care of —G. Lapham......... 334 
Iris, modern novelties — Dr. F. Cook.......... 187 
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EE ee 182 
Ivy, Boston, and Virginia creeper on brick walls. . . . 182 
Ivy, Glacier, new house plant (RG).............. 50 
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Ivy, periwinkle or wintercreeper satisfactory in 


ee ss demas vkvodeadsésnb ee 78 
Ivy, poison, fighting — A. M.S. Pridham........ 180 
J 
July begins the ebb of the garden (RG).......... 278 
L 
i ONE sis 95.555 pc eb s desing weed see 356 
Lamium maculatum — N. M. Ingalls............ 22 
Landscapes, creating miniature — M. F. Weld.417 
Landscaping at Camp Lejeune (RG)............. 346 
Larix gmelini not for foundation planting......... 406 
Lasiandras — A. Gustafson ..............0.000- 268 
Laurel, mountain, care Of .......0...s20s00% 224, 319 
Lawn care in August — E. F. Steffek.......... 311 
Lawn grass substitutes — D. E. Hansell.......... 151 
Lawn in Winter, walking on.................2+- 40 
Lawn, making a new — H. Teuscher............. 299 
Lawn pointers — G. H. Crosbie................. 247 
Lawn, to make a good — R. E. Engel.......... 93 
NN Ee 432 
Tame ime Wetbet BeGOiis a «.occs ccwcsscscsesoesend 406 
Liatris, four-star perennial — H. R. Mosnat...... 18 
Ligustrum acuminatum macrocarpum little known 207 
PN oc coc caswemmiie scx v csneuces 224 
Lilac, President Poincare..................... 189 
Lilac time — D. E. Hansell.................-.- 189 
Lilacs, propagating Own-root................-+5. 331 
Lilacs, Siberian, description of.................. 113 
Lilacs, wild western — L. Rowntree.............. ll 
Lilies, auratum, in New Hampshire — V. E. Paige .317 
Lilies, hardiness of — R. Murdock............... 317 
Oe Pe errr 182 
Lilies, mulch for difficult — P. H. Wright......... 316 
Lilies, mums and lilacs — F. L. Skinner.......... 64 
Lilies, new, superb — R. B. Ware............. 233 
Lilies, spider, neglected — M. R. Jacobs.......... 429 
I I oo ccirnsneessdesvesceevese 277 
Lilium auratum — W. C. Lacey............ 33, 233 
OPT OLE OEE LT 145 
Lily, new, found in Alabama (RG).............. 50 
Lily-of-the-valley pips, forcing indoors........... 4 
Lily planting, June — F. Rourke................ 234 
Lily, spider, 35 years old — Mrs. E. A. Kehn...... 280 
Lotus, American — L. W. Brownell............ 273 
Lotus, native — M. R. Jacobs...............+-- 428 
M 
Magenta, praise of — A. L. Truax............... 384 
EE PP rere eer 347 
Maple magic in October (RG).............+.5-- 382 
Ne cence seceneowendas 50 
Ne ac pins ue sss 6 akwwwee Owe 9 
Marigolds not hot weather plants................ 315 
NT a i a a cand a ene bord aAa 295 
McFarland, Dr. J. H., in memoriam.......... 420 
Meconopsis “‘poppies”’ beautiful — E. H. Fairley.. 58 
Mertensia virginica. .............+0. ar ener 181 
I so oe i cabs kee aDe eee wane eee 55 
Microsperma, the golden tassel — A. Johanning. . .300 
Mistletoe not found in North...............+02:. 406 
Moneywort as ground cover.............0ee-ee: 182 
Monstera deliciosa to bloom indoors...... panos re ees 4 
Montbretias, dainty — E. O’Toole....... 192 
Moon-vine — P. M. Barnes...............,.+++ 312 
Morning glories — A. B. Turner................. 56 
Morning glories, tuberous-rooted................ 367 
Moss, Spanish, on dead trees...............+.5-- 202 
CE MES co ccucdesetdrecescveseees 224, 319 
Mulches to save labor (RG)......... fires Sebel en a 278 
Mulleins, garden — E. L. Sharp................. 147 
Mysteries never cease, plant-growing — 
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Narcissus, February Gold easily grown (RG)...... 19 
rere 411 
Nature articles — R. Headstrom Dragonflies...... 266 
Sci nicdaka SRN ENS 56 we seo enk sw sieee 59 
I Cire Che eee ae tha ae oe ve he one 150 
New Year’s Eve, on mountainside and in Times 
a Se ee 19 
November season of rejoicing (RG).............. 422 
Nursery in Alaska — A. M. Movius............. 204 
Nurserymen find life rewarding (RG)............308 
Nuts, grow your own — H. G. Mattoon........ 142 
Oo 
Odor test (rose by any other name) — 
Campbell and Blakeslee.................... 333 
Onion, African, not real onion — 
ee ice ae OS sw oe ow eben nee 246 
Onion, climbing — S. V.Coombs............... 161 
Onion, in praise of — N. Coon................ 141 
Opuntia in South Africa (RG)................5. 92 
Oranges and grapefruit wasted in Florida (RG)... .144 
Oranges for the North — P. Hadley.............. 346 
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SET RENEE Fn ee Oe ea ee 165 
Orchards about the country (RG)............... 19 
Orchid, cymbidium, Australia’s — S. Barrie... 46 
Orchid, Cypripedium reginae, showy lady slipper— 


a ial a a och urea pa de ese 94 
Orchid growing at home — J. 8. Doig......... 342 
Orchid, pink lady slipper, poisonous to some... ... 93 


Orchid, wild, Cypripedium reginae — F. P. Hodgson 17 
Orchids of New England, wishes to photograph — 


a a5 CA 94 5 Coen Swids osc v ann 280 
P 
Pachysandra, Winter — J. Cowles............... 377 
Paeonia officinalis, Rosea Superba............ 139 
Pansies, grow your own — A. Pautzsch........ 305 
Pansies, perpetual — E. E. Sang................ 247 
EEE SE 262 
Paper mill waste rich in lime (RG).............. 308 
oo a dias ewe 66m de eee 9 
oN 19 
Pear, Sickel vs. Seckel — J. deN. Henry.......... 384 
Pears, Kieffer and Seckel — H. 8. Tillotson..... 306 
ew tine coc Sano < ne ns ooo es wi 142 
Peeves, pet — H. J. Kohler................. .. 050 
Penstemon, California, Blue Bedder — 
RESET POC ee ee 359 
Peonies, choose for Fall planting — 
eRe RES 6 139 
Peonies, Indian names for new (RG)............. 308 
Peonies, single — E. B. Miles................... 95 
Peony, tree, rare and lovely — H. Wood....... 236 
Peperomias, growing for Christmas — 
ER ee ene eee 142 
Perennials, sowing seeds of (RG)................308 
Persimmon, experiments with — R. L. Lodge...... 156 
Persimmon paradox — J. H. McFarland.......... 52 
Pests: Aphids, root, in cutting garden........... 182 
Black beetles on asters, spray for...... aaa se 
Boxwood leaf miners.............. eee 
ee 385 
Control schedule for perennials.............. 244 
Corn borer lives over Winter................. 40 
Cutworms, getting rid of............:..... ..145 
Delphinium mites, spray for....... pond atc cae 
TarGRWOrmn Meek, BOW. 6. dnc ccc ccc ccc cesses 418 
Fight bugs and blights — W. D. Whitcomb..... 234 
Gladiolus thrips, control...............-- 224, 259 
pg aa 
Insect previously unknown (RG).............. 382 
Japanese hestle Warming... ...... ss ccccccccces 234 


Mealy bugs, soap and tobacco for — S. Schuster. .424 
Ornamentals, chart for pest control — 


, MRE a Se 196 
Peach borers, to check — G. H. Crosbie........ 94 
Raspberry cane borers, control................ 259 
OS og boop ccaesceveesecade 224 
etn i wiecnesesevees odes 40 

Potumia, Pimk Sementiom .......cccccsscseccee 9 
I eg te te gid os. 31 
Phlox, half century with — F. M. Abbey......... 264 
Pick-a-back plant in hot dry room........... 9 ae 
Pillows of peace — J. L. Wright...............-- 52 
Pine branches for stakes — N. McMurray........ 354 
Ns va suadndeneoeess 43 
Plant containers, unusual — E. T. Latting........ 296 
Plant for sunless windows — B. R. Buxton....... 276 
Plant, house, common troubles — V. H. Ries... .... 54 
Plant, house, primrose satisfactory— 

Dh as nents 105 
Plant registration, American Nurseryman.......- 44 
Planting indoors for early vegetables ......... 91 
Planting, Spring — V. H. Ries................+.- 131 
Plants, Alpine, for your garden — S. F. Hamblin. . .323 
Plants for the woodland — L. L. Barnes.........- 226 
Plants from many lands — L. H. Bailey.......... 410 
Plants, house, orchid-cacti —M.S. Myers.... 269 
Plants, house, sponging the leaves.............-- 40 
Plants, house, success with — F. K. Balthis....... 368 
PUD, OUD, THUNDER, 0s ccc ce ccevccecseces 54 
Plants, lesser-known — N. M. Ingalls............321 
Plants, misplaced — A. B. Turner..............- 427 
Plants, native, for Autum color — R. Caughey. . . .373 
Plants of questionable hardiness, try out — 

a re ci pcs ounce 650d 313 
Plants, propagation at home — 

so Jct on chkwa ceeds ew e eS 
Platycodons, neglected — E. H. Fisher........... 209 
Plumbago, tender and hardy varieties. .... . Toe 
Poinsettia slips — N. McMurray........ ee 
PR aadchscethdeas debe xccde wen .. .188 
Polygonum cuspidatum, attempts to kill — 

i + <cikeineedeE scene ees os 100s 280 
Polygonum, dwarf ground cover.................391 
Polygonum perfoliatum becomes pest (RG)....... 278 
ee 4 
Pool gives so much for so little — 

BD, PUI Be ov ceccacccccscs ere 
a rere — 
Poppy, oriental, care of — K. K. Lorens : .237 
Portulaca or sun moss...............-2+5-+: 274 
a a ys 'ti-g-nie on w ow asia p9 .. 082 
Potatoes, fertilizer for.......... Ea a Ree oe 182 
Potentilla fruticosa.............. = reer 


Prizes for garden club yearbooks..... . 


Propagation of plants at home — R. M. Hardy ....416 
Pruning your fruit trees — H. W. Ford........ 49 
Pruning your ornamentals — D. C. Kiplinger. ... . 48 
Prunus, Eileen — P. H. Wright................. 162 
Pyrethrum from home-grown plants.......... . 831 
Q 
Quince jam — W, B. Clarke................ .. .205 
Quince, Japanese, colors of................... . .202 
Quince, Japanese, for preserves — C. A. Beachey .. 52 
Quince marmalade — E. T. Latting.......... . .310 
R 
Rabbit remedy — K. Corbin... .. ieee eal a 
RS io gig cues seeds oe 64uee ..138 
Raspberries, spray for. : 7 sion a 
Raspberry, Durham — A. F. Yeager rata ats _ 
Rhododendron and azalea seeds... . . ES ee ONE 
Rhododendron leaves, sunburn......... ae — 
Rhododendron Loder’s White...... . 90 
Rhododendrons, mountain laurel and azz sleas, fer- 

EGER SUE LG ar ree . 40 
Rhododendrons need good soil — 

Ok re ..188 
Rhododendrons, new to try — P. H. Brydon es cee 
Rhododendrons, prune or move large........ .145 
Rhododendrons, seedling — E. C. Delafield. ...... 94 
Rhubarb, hot-foot for — 8. M. Sykes........ ...428 
Rhubarb jelly — H. R. Mosnat............. . 26 
Robins, DDT disastrous to— M.A Tyler........350 
Root hormones are useful —H. G. Mattoon ...... 282 
i haan as lnwam aio s witeas 
Rose, Christmas — Arthur Pautzsch....... .. 449 
a cise 's aldo .6 wale oeb'é pw an .228 
EEE ee 359 
Rose Sutter’s Gold won 1948 Foreign Gold Medal 

A RED ee Ey pee hak aoa 
Roses, All-American for 1949........ er 
Roses, climbing, rugged and lovely — 

oe. ie ween ens 8s 267 
I, EE ORS ko nines ccvccedcescacnee B15 
Roses, how to grow — R. C. Allen......... 137 


Roses, in Spring or Fall — J. Horace McFarland. . .451 


Roses, hybrid tea bloom until frost.............. ‘0s 
Roses, mulching — G. A. Sweetser...............356 
Roses, Summer care -G. A. Sweetser.......... 232 
EER er ee Pere ree 367 
Rubber plant, fiddle-leaved — E. 8. Abbott....... 395 
Russia, reforestation in (RG).......... :eeaes ee 
Ss 

Salpiglossis, how to grow.............. aie .145 
Sawdust gardening—M. A. Brown......... : 205 
Sawdust mulch for raspberries................ .295 
OE er rr .303 
Scilla peruviana indoors — M. P. Thomas..... . 3 
Scillonians live by flowers — O. Warner.... . &3 
Sedum pulchellum — J. A. Steyermark..... wa 
Seed farms of California (RG).............. . 308 
Seed Sowing in November — G. B. Foster......412 
Seeds and economics — E. H. Greene........ . 359 
ee . 13 
Seeds, hard-shelled, water chestnuts ........ .406 
Seeds of annuals the second year ........ : . 40 
Seeds, pelleted — E.S. Henderson...... - .163 
Seeds of peace for Europe — B. 8S. Swasey... . .61, 160 
September best garden month of all (RG)...... .346 
September color (RG)... . cc cess ccccens .... 346 
Sequoias, how fast do they grow?......... 202 
8 EE NE ST a ee eam ere 113 
Shasta daisies, experience in growing — 

Oe ES EPC Ee Te errr .. 278 
Shasta daisy, Mt. Shasta — W. E. H. Porter..... 350 
Shasta daisy, Ere x9 0 = 0a 
Shrub from South Africa, Leucospermum reflexum 

I hhc bukoks 4.066640%6 50046400 430 
Shrubs, do lady-bugs injure?.................++: 295 
Shrubs, Fall-blooming — C. D. Wedrick.......... 164 
Shrubs, wild, dogwood and viburnum...... aoe 
Sight, sound and odor only “ideas” (RG).........144 
ESRC EOE Rae ae ae er rer mere ee 358 
Soil aeration, experiments................- 385 
Scil conservation — A. B. Beaumont......... : ae 
EE SR ee ee 349 
Soil, Texas, alkaline — B. Smedley........ . 46 
Sprayers for 2,4-D to attach to mowers....... .840 
Spraying for Dutch elm disease, community — 

0 Mees een eee 
EE TID 5 on 5 ccc ccsccsvcses nae a 
Oe ES : 92 
Springboards for 1948, gardening............... 81 
Squash, Delicious, remarkable — E. C. Powell ... .169 
Stapelia, carrion flower, odor unpleasant — 

| eS eee my 
Stapelia, introducing — L. P. Seale....... ..181 
Statice, everlasting sea flower.................5.- 279 
Strawberries, effect of frost on.......... ane .349 
Strawberries, good — H. U. Holzer.......... a: 
Strawberries, home-grown, Fall planting — 

SS ae 341 
Strawberries, planting and culture — 
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Strawberry, Fairland, new early...............-. 34 
SN AIT CEN spo oo se rece cecnvacdeers 382 
Sugar in cornstalks.............. Pee > 5? 31 
Sugar substitute for sunlight (RG)............... 144 
EA AR SRR es I AOR mee ee EN en 65 
Summer blooming....... siciatal sods Secdpieaat aaa 85 
Sunflower, farm crop in Russia (RG)............. 194 
ee  . PPPPUT TTT eee 184 
T 
Terrariums, how to make — H. Linwood White. . .454 
Thanksgiving, November time of............. 408 
Tibouchinas — A. Gustafson ................ . .268 
po ee eee ‘ad A eGie hatte tee 426 
Tomato trees — L. Burr......... oid n'y ak wretnaieee 319 
Tomatoes, blossom-end rot......... OA 
Tomatoes in Florida (RG)...... Lance ina wed 
Tomatoes reproduced by cuttings (RG).......... 278 
Tools and gadgets, new.................. 86 


Tools, paint handles a bright color — H.C. Wilson. . .356 


Transplanting properly ..........-sccccccvcccsose 201 
TOR I TIT CON iio. 6.5 oio.c 60 c hs tcweseees 385 
Tree seedlings, planting 1,000 (RG).............. 92 
po RS ee ere oe 78 
Trees: Apple dwarfing stock..................+- 195 

Pee Dasiers alee hea Ge 419 

Cedar, deodar, in Victoria, B. C............. 422 


Cherry, setting a flowering...............+00:- 202 
Chestnut groves of Italy being replaced (RG). ..194 
Chestnut hybrids.......... 
Chestnuts, chinese............. 


Chestnuts, to tailor-make — A. H. Graves... 83 
ES ee Pe ee eee Pee 349 
Crabapple color — D. Wyman............... 347 
Elms, american, are they doomed?......... 372 
Elms destroyed by two diseases............. 316 
Elms, manchurian — P. H. Wright............322 
I POE c.d'n co5 055s Sewe oes pre keee 288 
Evergreens, propagation of ornamental......... 145 
ES re ee reer rere rere 113 


For shade and beauty in South Africa (RG)...... 278 
For the small place...... ane eae 


Forest planting necessary (RG)............... 382 


Fruit trees in the garden — J. K. Shaw...... 383 
Hemlock, kelsey weeping................... 42 
Hemlocks, various — 8. M. Meehan........... 388 
LdeeRem, Cir b0et 8B GD «ooo ccc cccccccecese 298 
Liquidamber formosana, formosa sweet gum, 
I, = El, Wa ered cherie civicsecunes 94 
Maples, sugar, cause of turning yellow......... 331 
Metasequoia from the age of reptiles — 
Be. Ss Ee Ns oan bcebeeassceun «00s eee 192 
Mings more about — L. Rowntree............. 310 
Ming-trees, native but rare — F. Gilchrist...... 246 
DEO — TE, We MIND. 6 0 occ kvncesissncss 395 
Nuts for food and beauty — J. W. Hershey. . .419 
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Papaw, Asimina triloba, custards grow on — 
RR eR et ee iy ee 24 
Peach in the garden — M. D. Hiers............ 300 
Peach, to keep low-growing................... 40 
Pines, giant —S. W. Bromley.......:......... 214 
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Pruning fruit — H. W. Ford. .......ccccsecses 49 
Red-leaved understocks, project in Tennessee 
I esac « eaik nn Jd ben DEERE OT Oe 346 
Redwood forest, 40 acres purchased by California 
eee I CII eas 4 0 eo sce tk basnewedeu 382 
Silverbell, beautiful shade tree — P. Hadley... .431 
Taxus cuspidata, a real tree.............-..005 379 
Walnut, now understooks .. «oc ccc ccccvcccecs 21 
Waverly Oaks, near Boston— A. A. Shurcliff....424 
Yellowwood from seed not blooming........... 331 
Tuberoses, growing — L. Matthews.............. 211 
Tulbaghias, little-known but good............... 181 
Tulip fosteriana Red Emperor................ 312 

NS «a6 ice aainikes oioes we ssa se ees 341 
Tulip longevity — Mrs. E. Thomas.............. 17 
Tulip record — A. P. Kaiser... ..'....-.esccccves 52 
Tulip species in rock garden................2++.: 259 
Tulips, ancient — Mrs. H. E. Ward............. 94 
Tulips for Fall planting —- M. P. Lamson...... 85 
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Tulips of today, development of — M. Herbst . .140 
Tulips, Spring beauty from Fall planting... . . .336 
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Vegetable farming on hillsidein Puerto Rico (RG). . .278 
Vegetable garden pays — E. E. Peasley....... 
Vegetable planting table.................... 
Vegetable seeds, plant properly............... 
Vegetables for beauty — J. Wolfe............ 
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Verbenas, sand — L. Rowntree............... 
V erdoorn, Dr. Franz, new director of Los Angeles 
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Viburnums, useful and beautiful — 


Viola, pink, found — S. P. Hollister. . 


Vine, allegheny, where found................ 
Violet, african, elusive — Mrs. F. H. Jarrett... 


Violet, the challenging — N. Coon........ 
Virus, gladiolus, attacks peas........... 
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Wall adorned by cerastium aubretiaand phlox. 279 
Walther, Eric, awarded Thomas Roland Medal 
101, 144 
Watermelons in the North — Mrs. I. Kunz.... 
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Weeds and pests, fight................. 


Weeds, control of — P. W. Dempsey ....... 
Weeds, noxious, in South Africa (RG)......... 


Weeds resist 2,4-D ....... 
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Witchhazels, harbingers of Spring — 
Rr ad aaa aerate 401 6-0:0'4:4-9.* 


I I gg oc cc enccccosesscesese 
Worm turns, the — L. Vasseur.................. 
Worms, angle, are mole bait — A. Jewell, M.S..... 
Worms mean live soil — J. Thompson........ 


Yarrow, Crimson Beauty..................5 
Yearbooks, prizes for garden club............ 
Yews require little care —- D. Wyman .... 
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Christmas Mecorations 


& The Finest and Largest Selection in New England A 
ie 


Every Tree a ‘Perfect Tree 





CHRISTMAS TREES Fir Balsam Wreaths 


Heavy dark green fir balsam trees selected 


and cut under our own supervision. From Laur el \ r eaths 
two feet to forty feet in size. For homes, 
churches, clubs, and hotels. Boxwood V4 r eaths 
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X English Holly Balsam Boughs Mistletoe : 

My fi 

® Laurel Roping Pine Boughs Hard Pine Cones & 
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& Birch Logs and Candles Cemetery Baskets Spruce Cone Sprays 7 
7 a 

A COMPLETE SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS PLANTS IN OUR GREENHOUSES 





“/rce- Laud, Tuc. 


New England’s Finest Nursery Stock 
899 MEMORIAL DRIVE CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone TR. 6-8416 
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CONCORD, N. H. 





CIENTIFIC tree care is year ‘round 
and, though winter is fast upon us, it is not 
too late to finish your tree care for this year 

.. and you will be well repaid by the 
increased health and beauty of your trees 
next spring. 


Spring, too, is not so far away; you should 
schedule your late winter and early spring 
work now. Preparation in advance as to 
what to do, and when to do it, is of 
immense help in getting the most from 
your tree care. As to how to do it, the long 
years of experience of the Bartlett organ- 
ization, backed by the knowledge and 
constant study of the Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories and extensive Experi- 
mental Grounds, are complete assurance 
of a job well done in accordance with the 
most up-to-date scientific methods. That's 
the Bartlett Way . . . so call today. 


points for good tree care now to greater heauty next spring 


Give trees a final inspection for cankered 
areas, and have cavities filled by Bartlett's 
guaranteed Lifetime Tree Surgery. 


Complete corrective pruning and trimming; 
remove and destroy all dead and diseased 
branches to prevent their becoming a breeding 
place for insects and diseases. 


Check trees for structural weaknesses and 
provide Bartlett bracing and cabling to pre- 
vent damage from splitting due to snow, ice, 
and high winds. 


If frost conditions allow, continue feeding weak 
trees with Bartlett Green Tree Food; proper 
feeding and watering, when possible, is just as 
important in winter and will give weak trees a 
real headstart when spring arrives. 


Arrange immediately for dormant spraying in 
the late winter to destroy the many insects and 
related pests such as immature scale, aphid, 
red spider, and mite that winter over on various 
parts of the trees, ready to attack the young 
and tender growth when spring begins. 
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The Bartlett Way OUR NEWEST BOOKLET ABOUT THE SCIENTIFIC CARE OF TREES, RECENTLY ISSUED, 
IS “SCIENTIFIC TREE TOPICS”, VOLUME 1, NUMBER 9; SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 


sos ital 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, “Scientific Tree 


roa | TREE EXPERT CO. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BRANCK OFFICES: Milford, Peterboro, N.H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, 
Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; 
East Providence, R.!.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, 
Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N.Y.; Englewood, Orange, 


Plainfield, N.J.; Chambersburg, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), Paoli, Red Lion, Pa.; Wilmington, 
SS AS A AA A A A A NS eS A Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland ,Ky.; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, W.V 
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